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#,* The Editors cannot undertake 
NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


ALF of the British Expedition had on Thursday arrived at 
Trinkitat, and the remainder were expected before Satur- 
day. It was arranged that the march of the expedition—5,000 
strong—for the relief cf Tokar should commence on Sunday, and 
all signs indicated that Osman Digna intended to resist the Euro- 
peans, he apparently sincerely believing that he is the lieutenant 
of the Messenger of God. A Jew merchant who stayed thirteen 
days in his camp reports his men, though badly armed, in- 
flamed with fanaticism, and betaking themselves to the abste- 
miousness which marks Arabs under religious excitement. The 
prospect has, however, been totally changed by the submission 
of Tokar, which occurred on the 19th inst. Macaur Bey, the 
Governor, although he knew that relief was at hand, sought 
Osman Digna, and arranged terms under which the Arabs on 
Thursday entered the town. The soldiers had given up their 
arms, but no massacres are reported. Under this contingency, 
which was foreseen, General Graham has orders to await 
instructions. These may be to halt, but they may also be 
to relieve Kassala, where the Egyptian garrison will be the 
next object of attack. Moving on Kassala by land involves 
the recovery of Tokar, which commands the land route, and 
this might bring about the now desirable collision with Osman 
Digna’s force. If that does not happen, General Gordon’s 
influence will be strained to the utmost, as the Arabs will see 
the finger of God in the whole business. 





General Gordon, hoftee arriving at Khartoum, ordered a pro- 
clamation to be affixed to the doors, in which, according to the 
correspondent of the Times, he promised that he would no 
longer interfere with slavery or the traffic in slaves. We have 
printed this proclamation elsewhere, but Reuter forwards 
another translation, in which the Convention under which the 
slave trade was suppressed by Ismail Khedive is expressly 
repudiated. It is not probable, primd facie, that the Genera] 
would allude to the Convention on a placard, and the exact 
terms of his ordinance as well as its reasons must still be 
awaited. The country was at first startled, and the Tories 
began questioning the Government; but it was speedily 
seen that the proclamation did not refer to the “slave 
trade”—the kidnapping, that is, of freemen—but to the 
traffic in persons already slaves, which, if the Soudan is 
not to be annexed, there exists no power to stop. General 
Gordon, through all the latter part of his Viceroyalty in the 
Soudan, maintained that slavery could not be abolished, except 
by a State purchase of the slaves, and that the prevention of 
the sale of slaves could only be carried on by means which 
immensely increased their misery. He could, however, he said, 
and he would put down kidnapping. There is no reason what- 
ever to believe that he has changed his ideas, or has acted with 
any other motive than the reduction of the sum of human 
misery; but his proclamation, though probably indispensable, 








may weaken the hands of Government in pressing emancipation 
on Turkey, Egypt, and Zanzibar. 


The proclamation immediately ‘did much good. General 
Gordon, on arrival at Khartoum, was hailed as a deliverer, and 
reports the place to be now as safe as Cairo. He dismissed the 
Egyptian Governor, who has been flogging people to death, and 
harassing his subjects in all ways; burnt all the official registers 
of debts, especially debts to the State; prohibited the use of the 
whip, cleared out the prisons, which were found full of horrors, 
and reduced taxation one-half. The people declare that he is 
better than the Mahdi, he is raising a Soudanese force, under 
a negro who served with distinction in Mexico, and he has 
acknowledged the Mahdi as Emir of Kordofan. The Sheikhs 
come in readily to consult him, he is sending the Egyptian 
garrison of Khartoum back to Cairo, and he proposes, it is 
stated, shortly to visit the Mahdi in El Obeid. He is 
perfectly confident that he can rescue all the garrisons, 
and is certainly within the range of his influence unresisted. 
He is, in fact—and the English public will do well to bear this 
in mind—for the moment in the only position which suits his 
special genius, that of an absolute sovereign, and he may 
perform feats which seem marvellous. The grand test of his 
strength, however, a direct collision between his influence and 
that of the Mahdi, has not yet arrived; and as Tokar has 
fallen, and the European troops are halted, orders may yet be 
sent to attack him in Khartoum. 


The Debate on the Vote of Censure might easily have 
been ended on Friday week, but it lingered on in a dull 
way, broken by one or two powerful speeches, till early 
on Wednesday morning, when the division was taken. The 
result was a vote of 262 for the Censure, and 311 against it, 
showing a majority of 49 for the Government, which would have 
been ‘fifty if Sir Arthur Otway had not fallen asleep on his 
sofa. Thirty Parnellites voted with the Conservatives, and four 
nominal Liberals, Mr. Marriott, Mr. Cowen, Mr. Montague 
Guest, and Mr. Charles Fitzwilliam. The vote was large, though 
not the heaviest taken in this Parliament, some thirty-two 
Members abstaining, of whom eighteen were Liberals, and the 
majority is greater by ten than that obtained by the Govern- 
ment on Mr. Marriott’s resolution against. the Closure. The 
division in all probability nearly represents the country, the 
constituencies being much less doubtful of the Government’s 
action in Egypt than the Members are, and it shows that party 
discipline is still unbroken. That is a good sign, for although 
there are questions on which individual Members must quit 
their party, it is only by strong party discipline that in a de- 
mocracy Parliamentary government can be sustained. The 
centrifugal influences would otherwise prove too strong, and we 
should fall into the ruinous Continental system of “ groups.” 


Very little was said by the rank and file in this debate worth 
hearing, no new man made a mark, and we must confine our- 
selves to the leading speeches. Sir Charles Dilke, Mr. Childers, 
and Lord Hartington, as we have shown by quotations else- 
where, all devoted themselves to proving that the Govern- 
ment had consistently adhered to an avowed policy from 
the first. There was not much difference, either, in their 
arguments, though we think we detect a faint difference 
of tone. Mr. Childers was very thoroughly with Mr. Glad- 
stone, Sir Charles Dilke pressed the point that we had not 
agreed to go before a trustworthy Government was established 
with some reiteration, and Lord Hartington hinted that English 
advice to the Khedive might be “ permanently ” required. At the 
close of his speech, however, he made a very strong statement 
against annexation, declaring that “ the people would give their 
confidence to those who would seek and strive to limit and not to 
extend the engagements, the duties, and the sacrifices to be 
imposed upon the people of this country.” We suspect the 


people will decide on each question as it arises separately, and 
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will not believe in limitation as an end. Egypt and Madagas- 
car, New Guinea and the New Hebrides, do not stand on 


precisely the same footing. 


On the other side, the strongest speeches were made by Sir R. 
Cross, who avowed openly that he advocated’a Protectorate ; by 
Mr. Gibson, who believed that the instructions of Government 
to General Gordon were framed to avoid responsibility, and 
were “instructions to blush for;” and by Sir Stafford North- 
cote, who summed up with great vigour, maintaining that if 
the Liberals really found a Tory policy in Egypt, they should 
have kept to it; that the Government had avowed their incon- 
sistency, by admitting that they advised the civil administra- 
tion of Egypt, but not the Egyptian Generals; and that the 
Ministry had no definite aim and no definite conception of 
means, while they often differed as to objects. He, however, 
refrained from hinting at what the Tory policy would have 
been, and detailed a series of “aims,” given textually elsewhere, 
which are substantially those of her Majesty’s Government. 
He ended by threatening that his party would not be content 
with the verdict of the night, but would seek another opportunity 
of challenging the proceedings of Government. 





The best by far of the critical but not hostile speeches of the 
debate were Mr. Forster’s, mentioned last week, and Mr. 
Goschen’s, delivered on Tuesday night. He dwelt on the 
“stupendous ” difficulties which had environed the Govern- 
ment,— ‘lifficulties from Parliament, which was always ex- 
torting premature assurances, and difficulties inherent in 
governing in conjunction with Turks. He himself had 
tried to face the latter on behalf of the Armenians, and 
had found that he could do nothing, and that after 
twenty years nothing was done. There were difficulties, too, 
from the fact that no less than fourteen Powers had treaty- 
rights to control the finances and the distribution of justice in 
Egypt. He utterly denied that it was possible “to leave the 
Egyptians to stew in their own juice,” for some other European 
people would at once cook and eat them. He nevertheless con- 
demned severely the system hitherto followed of ruling Egypt 
through advice “sevenfold deep,” the advice being transmitted 
from Cairo to London and back again, and soon, and demanded 
a clearer assumption of responsibility. He thought the Govern- 
ment wrong in not assisting Baker Pasha, and maintained that 
Europe had devolved on us the mission of defending civilisation 
against a wave of Mussulman barbarism. He believed, however, 
that the Government had taken a new departure regarding 
Tokar, and altogether declining “to trust Lord Salisbury with 
a blank cheque,” said he should vote against the Censure. 


Mr. Henry H. Howorth, writing in the name of the Man- 
chester Conservative Association to last Saturday’s Times, 
urges the abolition of the dual control, and the choice of Lord 
Salisbury as the head of the party. We have ciscussed the 
subject elsewhere, but may add here that nothing seems to us 
more remarkable than this eagerness of the cities for a more 
violent kind of leadership. City Toryism means, very probably, 
a far-advanced Jingoism; but then, it also means a far- 
advanced democracy,—a very bitter feeling against the terri- 
torial privileges over which Lord Salisbury casts his shield,—a 
very bitter feeling against the attempt to raise rents by raising 
the price of what is produced on the land, as, for instance, meat, 
—a very bitter feeling, in short, against those very experiments 
in home legislation which Lord Salisbury and Mr. James 
Lowther seem most disposed to try. Manchester Toryism had 
better stick to Sir Stafford Northcote. He may be less exciting, 
but he will wear better. 


The so-called religious party in the House of Commons are 
gradually raising Mr. Bradlaugh into the position of a sort of 
standard-bearer of the right of constituencies to elect whom they 
please, and are so overcoming the effects of the profound dislike 
which is everywhere entertained to the man and his principles. 
Mr. Bradlaugh was returned for Northampton on Tuesday by a 
majority of 368 votes, 4,032 for Mr. Bradlaugh, against 3,664 
for Mr. Richards. This is a considerable increase of his majority, 
as compared with both the last elections. In April, 1881, Mr. 
Bradlaugh only obtained a majority of 132 over Mr. Corbett; 
and in 1882, after his expulsion, he was elected by a majority 
only of 108. He is growing into a sort of artificial popularity, 
which the Tories and the so-called religious party have com- 
bined to foster for him. 


A letter from Mr. Bradlaugh was read by the Speaker on 











Thursday, declaring his intention not to present himself to take 
the oath until after the Law Courts had decided the question of 
his liability to the penalty incurred for voting in two divisions last, 
week. Hereupon Sir Stafford Northcote rose and moved his old 
resolution, directing the Serjeant-at-Arms to exclude Mr. Brad. 
laugh from the precincts of the House until he gave his engage. 
ment not to disturb it with any attempt to take the oath. My, 
Gladstone pointed out in impressive language the great import. 
ance of not taking any further step in the matter, after Mr, 
Bradlaugh had declared his intention to wait for the decision of 
a Court of Law, till the House had that decision before them, 
and could reconsider the matter by the light of that decision, 
But the Conservatives, of course, were inexorable. Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill spoke of Mr. Bradlaugh’s supporters as g 
“mob,” just as he had previously spoken of them as “scum ;”” 
and even though Sir Joseph Pease, who had hitherto steadily 
voted against Mr. Bradlaugh, now expressed his concurrence 
with Mr, Gladstone, the division showed a majority of 53 (226, 
against 173) for Sir Stafford Northcote. The House is evidently 
bent on showing the constituencies how little it regards their 
legal and constitutional right of choosing for themselves their 
own representatives. 


In the resumed debate of Wednesday, on Mr. Parnell’s 
amendment to the Address, Mr. O’Connor Power made a very 
remarkable speech, in which he insisted on the anomaly of 
Land Leaguers denouncing the intimidation practised by 
Orangemen, and ignoring altogether the much worse intimida- 
tion which they had practised themselves. He regarded the 
Land Leaguers in the House of Commons as best described by 
Edmund Burke’s phrase, “a species of men to whom a state of 
order would become a sentence of obscurity.” He denounced 
the policy which they had pursued ever since the introduction 
of the Land Bill, and declared that it was that policy which had 
made it impossible to pass other beneficial measures, and which 
had subjected Ireland to the Crimes Act. The policy of Irish 
nationality could never be advanced, he said, by exasperating 
the English people. Mr. Healy replied to this speech with 
great vehemence, contrasting Mr. O’Connor Power’s former with 
his present opinions, and speaking of his career as strewn with 
the wrecks of broken friendships. He spoke of Lord Rossmore 
as a “bigoted and malevolent young puppy,” which Lord 
George Hamilton condemned as “ verbal brutality.’”’ Why does. 
he not characterise Lord R. Churchill’s recent stronger language 
by the same phrase? The debate dragged all through Thurs- 
day, and was again adjourned, after an indignant protest from 
the Prime Minister. 


Lord Dunraven, on Monday, had the incredible folly to 
attempt to weaken Lord Spencer’s authority in Ireland, by 
moving in the House of Lords a resolution which condemned 
the Government (including, of course, the Irish Lord Chancellor, 
Sir E. Sullivan, to whom the duty of cancelling commissions 
of the peace falls) for removing Lord Rossmore from the 
Irish Commission of the Pease, and further declaring that this 
act was “calculated to discourage the loyal population of 
that portion of the United Kingdom.” Lord Carlingford, 
after reciting the facts of the case, and showing how differ- 
ently Lord Crichton and Lord Rossmore had behaved on 
the day of the Rosslea meeting, intimated that a vote 
of censure on Lord Spencer in the Lords would seriously 
weaken his authority in Ireland, and might very likely cause 
his resignation. Thereupon the attack immediately collapsed 
so far as any idea of carrying it to a division was concerned, and 
Lord Cairns was obliged to limit himself to congratulating his 
party on the discussion, and to declaring that it proved Lord 
Rossmore’s error to have been, at worst, trivial. Lord Selborne 
was fully justified in replying that if Lord Cairns had himself 
had the duty to perform which devolved upon Sir E. Sullivan, 
he would have performed it in the same way. Tory passion 
is at present so little under control, that the Tories cannot forego 
the satisfaction of attacking the Government, even when it is 
doing its very utmost to keep the peace in Ireland,—and even when 
the Minister responsible for what was done is the Minister who 
asked for the Crimes Act, and who has faithfully enforced its. 
provisions. 


Mr. Marriott, who voted with the Tories on Wednesday morn- 
ing, has applied for the Stewardship of the Chiltern Hundreds, 
and a new writ for Brighton was moved for on Thursday. 
The Liberals of Brighton are putting forward Mr. Robert 
Romer, Q.C., and the Tories have adopted Mr. Marriott 
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as their candidate. Let us hope, however, that there will 
be not a few Tories unwilling to vote for a Member who 
displayed his complete insincerity as a Liberal so soon 
after he had taken all the Liberal pledges, and who now makes 
no scruple of appealing avowedly for Tory support. A vote for 
Mr. Marriott would be a premium on ratting, not a defence of 
independence. 


Lord Randolph Churchill almost outdid himself in the scur- 
rilousness of his speech this day week, at the Prince’s Hall, 
Piccadilly, on the Egyptian policy of the Government. The 
Liberals, he said, “had wallowed in a stifling morass of the 
most degraded and servile worship of the Prime Minister ;” they 
had “sunk below the level of slaves ;” had “ become puppets, 
the objects of derision and contempt ;” and had “ lost all claim 
to the title of rational human beings.” He exhorted his 
audience to “dash from his pride of place the evil and moon- 
struck Minister.” He spoke of Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues 
as “men who have on their souls the blood of the massacre of 
Maiwand, the blood of the massacre of Laing’s Nek, the blood 
of Sir George Colley, the blood of Lord Frederick Cavendish 
and Mr. Burke, of many other of the true and loyal subjects of 
the Crown in Ireland; the blood of Hicks Pasha and his 
10,000 soldiers, the blood of the army of General Baker, the 
blood of Tewfik Bey and his 500 heroes. For four years this 
Ministry has literally waded in blood; their hands are literally 
dripping and reeking with blood. From massacre to massacre 
they march, and their course is ineffaceably stamped upon the 
history of the world by an everflowing stream of blood. How 
many more of Englaud’s heroes, how many more of England’s 
best and bravest are to be sacrificed to the Moloch of Mid- 
Jothian ?”? If a Chartist had spoken thus, what a host of 
articles we should have had on the wickedness of such inflam- 
matory balderdash! In Lord Randolph Churchill’s mouth, 
however, it is not dangerous,—except to the aristocracy, whom, 
we are bound to say, it grossly misrepresents. 


Catharine Flanagan and Margaret Higgins, the Liverpool 
poisoners, who had insured for small sums the lives of several 
persons, who subsequently died from arsenical poisoning, were 
found guilty at Liverpool on Saturday of the murder of Thomas 
Higgins, the husband of one of the prisoners and the brother- 
in-law of the other, who died of arsenical poisoning after being 
nursed by these two women, in the pocket of one of them being 
found remains of the arsenic which, as was afterwards con- 
fessed, had been extracted from poisoned fly-papers. It was 
noticed that whenever Flanagan gave Higgins water, there 
was an immediate and severe access of pain. On the day 
on which Higgins died, the sisters had obtained from the British 
Workman Insurance Company £12 93s. 6d., while a further sum 
of £7 17s. 6d. was afterwards obtained from the Scottish Legal 
Life Assurance Society. Other offices in which Higgins’s life 
was insured did not pay the claim. The sisters were also accused 
of poisoning Margaret Jennings on January 25th, 1883, and 
John Flanagan, the son of the prisoner Flanagan, on December 
7th, 1880; and the prisoner Higgins was further accused of the 
separate poisoning of her step-daughter, Mary Higgins. But as 
they were found guilty of the first murder, they were not tried 
for the remainder. Mr. Justice Butt passed sentence of death, 
and held out no shred of hope of a reprieve. Indeed, the only 
ground of any reprieve would be the sex of the prisoners,—and 
it is certain that if that were ever considered ground for a re- 
prieve, it would soon become quite impossible to carry out the 
sentence upon men. A murderess is, indeed, as a general rule, 
deeper-dyed in guilt than a murderer, because the instincts 
which warn her against that crime are more deeply rooted. 


The finance departments of all the Courts amalgamated into 
the High Court have been consolidated, and Mr. Gladstone 
has appointed Sir George Kellner Assistant-Paymaster-General, 
with instructions to organise and manage the huge mass of 
business, involving scores of millions, which will thus be created. 
The appointment, with its endless responsibility for details, is 
not an enviable one, but Mr. Gladstone’s selection will give 
great pieasure in India. Sir George Kellner is, we believe, the only 
member of the Indian Uncovenanted Service who has risen to 
high English officethrough that road alone. Lord Dalhousieearly 
detected his extraordinary capacity for financial detail, and em- 
ployed him to investigate and reform that huge abuse, the ancient 
Stud system. Thenceforward he was incessantly employed in 
military finance; was sent for to England, to assist in some 





large changes; was despatched to Cyprus, to bring the finances 
into order, for which he received the K.C.S.I.; and is now 
appointed to introduce order into one of the largest official 
businesses in the world. Sir George’s story is as remarkable as 
any Dr. Smiles has ever related, and all the more so because he 
has vever had a patron, or the slightest political inflaence of 
any kind. 

West Somerset returned on Saturday the Tory candidate, 
Mr. Elton, by a majority of 762,—Mr. Elton gaining 3,757 
votes, and Lord Kilcoursie, the Liberal candidate, only 2,995. 
This is a Tory gain on the poll of the last contest, when Mr. 
Acland received only 219 votes less than Major Vaughan-Lee, 
who headed the poll. Mr. Acland was, however, a very popular 
candidate in the county; and moreover, at bye-elections, the 
Government seldom get the full support on which, if they are 
popular, they may count at a general election. 





In the Assizes held at Swansea, Mr. Justice Stephen deter- 
mined yesterday week that cremation, if properly carried out, 
is not illegal,—the question being raised by the attempt of 
Dr. Price, the Welsh Druid, to burn the dead body of his child 
in a field near his own house, with the help of a cask of petro- 
leum. On the point whether the burning was so carried on as 
to constitute an indecency and a nuisance, the Jury could not 
decide, but disagreed, and were dismissed. Does not Mr. Justice 
Stephen’s decision render it necessary to make cremation with- 
out a previous inquest illegal, since evidence of poisoning, or, 
indeed, of other kinds of murder, might easily be destroyed, if 
the body may be burned at the discretion of the relatives ? 


lt appears to be certain that the Turcoman clans who hold 
the oasis of Merv have voluntarily offered their submission to 
the Czar. Its acceptance is not so certain, but is probable; and as 
Merv is only 250 miles from Herat—that is, only 100 miles further 
than Germany from Paris—the Russophobists are greatly dis- 
turbed. We do not see how Russia could refuse such a voluntary 
submission, or how Russia gains by it. The desert which sur- 
rounds Merv remains where it was, and if Russia were moving 
an army on Herat, the Turcomans, if as friendly as reported, 
would interpose no obstacle. They could help Russia as allies 
just as much as they could as subjects. If the British Govern- 
ment thinks action imperative, it can help the Ameer of Cabul 
to strengthen Herat; but it had much better keep out of the 
whole business. When India is threatened, we shall fight 
Russia in the Black Sea, and are only wasting strength in 
intriguing and bribing in Central Asia. We cannot send armies 
there. 


Prince Bismarck is greatly amusing the Americans by getting 
savagely cross with them. The House of Representatives 
recently voted a message of condolence to the German Parlia- 
ment on the death of Herr Lasker, the great Jewish orator on 
the Liberal side. The message was delivered by Mr. Sargent, 
American Minister in Berlin, to Prince Bismarck, with a request 
that it might be forwarded to the Reichstag; but the Chancellor 
has returned it to Washington, in a despatch saying that he 
could not advise the Emperor to endorse a testimonial to Herr 
Lasker. At the same time, the semi-official Press is instructed 
to say that Mr. Sargent, whom the Chancellor hates, knows 
nothing of official etiquette, lives among Liberals who know 
English, and was at some time or other “a swindler.” The 
object, of course, is to compel Mr. Sargent to go, and it will 
probably be successful, at the cost of making the American 
Government bitterly hostile to Prince Bismarck. The Prince 
does not care about that, but he may find that diplomacy is an 
international profession, and that diplomatists all over the 
world regard his treatment of Mr. Sargent as a breach of 
privilege. 


We see with some surprise no mention of Miss Octavia Hill’s 
name among those of the Commissioners to be appointed on the 
question of the housing of the poor. The truth is that Miss 
Octavia Hill knows as much about the matter as all the Com- 
missioners selected put together, and we trust that the absence 
of any precedent for the naming of a woman on a Commission 
will not prevent her nomination. Her operations have, it is true, 
only been conducted on a limited scale; but they have really 
reached the class for whom they are intended, and they have 
succeeded in every sense, financially as well as morally. 





Bank Rate, 34 per cent, 
Consols were on Friday 1013 to 1013. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE VOTE OF CENSURE. 


HE end of the debate on the Vote of Censure was, from 
our point of view, as unsatisfactory as the beginning ; 
but the division ought, on the whole, to content Liberals. Under 
the most unfavourable circumstances, they are still both able 
and resolved to keep the Government in power, and to support 
them by a majority which in the days of Lord John Russell 
would have been considered immense, and which is still strong 
enough not only to defeat, but to crush any combination of 
hostile groups. The circumstances were in no way favourable 
to a Liberal victory. There was, it cannot be doubted, a 
strong feeling among many Liberals that the Government, 
whether right or wrong in its ultimate policy, had not been 
successful in Egypt. There were also Members who, whether 
from hostility to the Franchise Bill, or dread of the disfranchise- 
ment of petty boroughs, ordevotion to the Corporation of London, 
might have been expected to embrace any opportunity of weaken- 
ing the Administration by desertion. Four nominal Liberals 
present, Mr. Marriott, Mr. Cowen, Mr. Guest, and Mr. Charles 
Fitzwilliam, did go over to the opposite side ; while with them 
went the entire body of Parnellites, or “advanced” Irish 
Members, thirty in number. They had, it is said, been unde- 
cided whether to vote for the Tory motion or stay away, and 
hoped that Mr. Trevelyan might remove their indecision by 
his offers; but when they found that the Government would 
make no bid, they joined their irreconcileable enemies in a 
body, and voted against the author of the Land Act toa man. 
Nevertheless, the majority would have been fifty, if Sir 
Arthur Otway had not gone to sleep, and it was forty-nine, 
ten more than the majority upon the Closure, and the party 
situation is really this. The Liberal Government, under the 
most unfavourable circumstances, commands a steady majority 
of fifty against any party combination which can be formed 
to act from party motives, The House of Commons is with 
them and against their opponents, even when, as in the pre- 
-sent case, the House is at heart doubtful whether the wisest 
course has been pursued. 
That is a strong position for any Government to occupy, 
and bearing in view all that this Government has to do, 
and the vital importance of its authority to Reform, to 
Ireland, and to London, as well as to the future and 
still broader hopes of the Liberal party, we are heartily 
glad of the result of the Division. The Egyptian affair is, 
in one sense, not large enough to justify the dismissal of a 
Government because it has made mistakes in managing it, 
and in another sense is so large, that no action of any Govern- 
ment will greatly affect the ultimate result. Nevertheless, 
though we rejoice, we see no reason to change our opinion 
that the policy pursued in Egypt is based on error, or to ex- 
press a belief that the policy has as yet been materially 
changed. Many Tories, and a few Liberals, like Mr. Forster 
and Mr. Goschen, express a conviction that the Government 
-has seen the error of its ways, has resolved to admit its re- 
sponsibilities, and has decided to take at last a new de- 
.parture. It may be so for what we know, and in one sense 
no doubt it is so, for Ministers, like everybody else, learn 
from events and grow wiser from experience, but there is 
certainly no evidence of change in the debate. On the con- 
trary, nothing has surprised us more than the cold persistence, 
we had almost written the dogged obstinacy, with which the 
Ministry have adhered to their own view of the right policy, 
and their own judgment of the wisest end to be secured by 
its action in Egypt. They are all in their different ways Mr. 
Gladstones. Stories were rife before the division of differences 
‘in the Cabinet, of Ministers who desired to act more energeti- 
cally, and Ministers who thought that they had already gone 
too far, and lists were even published containing the names of 
the Ministers on each side; but in the debate each Minister, 
as he rose in succession, repeated with greater force and clear- 
.ness the statement originally made by Mr. Gladstone. Sir 
.Charles Dilke on Thursday week commenced his speech 
. by quotations showing conclusively that the Government had 
_never swerved, that they had always said and still maintained 
.that the occupation of Egypt would continue only “ until 
.@ reasonable prospect of security, tranquillity, and good 
government had been secured in Egypt,’ and ended it by 
showing that Government had done more than it promised to 
do, but had never deviated from its principles. On the 
Tuesday following, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in a 











speech of remarkable lucidity, a speech quite singularly devoid 
of reserves and qualifications, said :—‘ I understand our policy 
to be this: In the first place, we shall continue to promote 
the evacuation of the Soudan, and to carry out that policy, if 
possible, by peaceable means after the relief of Tokar. In the 
second place, our policy is firmly and unhesitatingly to continue 
the occupation of Egypt until the objects for which we first. 
went there are accomplished. Our third intention is to kee 
in view our prospective retirement from Egypt, at a time when 
the Khedive’s Government shall be in a fit state to administer 
the affairs of the country without our assistance; and our 
fourth object is in the meantime to restore as far as we can 
the finances of Egypt, which have been burdened with the 
expenses resulting from the disturbances at Alexandria and the 
operations in the Soudan.” He went on to declare, with 
needless strength of affirmation, that the Ministry would 
not attempt the direct government of Egypt or sanction 
a Protectorate, because that meant annexation, an addi- 
tion of 10,000 men to the British Army, and an increased 
expenditure of £1,000,000 a year. As a matter of fact, it 
would mean nothing of the kind, for Egypt, which would save, 
as Mr. Childers admitted, £2,000,000 a year on the interest of 
its Debt alone, could easily pay for its own guardianship, but 
there was no mistaking the heartiness of Mr. Childers’ argu- 
ment. And finally, Lord Hartington, who in many quarters is 
regarded as chief of the malcontents, in a speech of excep- 
tional force and dignity emphasised over and over again the 
Premier’s declaration of policy. He admitted that, in his 
judgment, the aid of English advice might be necessary “ even 
permanently ” to the Egyptian Government, and added the 
remarkable sentence that a Protectorate would be simpler than 
the present system; but words could hardly be stronger than 
those in which he repudiated the idea of establishing one :— 
**'We may have failed to realise adequately these responsi- 
bilities, but we have our conception of them. We hold 
them to be to reform the Native Government of EF; d 
to retain our garrisons and our military force in Egypt 
until those reforms have been so far accomplished, and 
until that Government is so far secured, as that our 
military support may safely be withdrawn. That is 
the reformed Government which we hope to establish, 
aided, no doubt, at present, and probably for a long time, 
possibly permanently aided, by the assistance of English- 
men, both military and civil, but still a Government not 
rendered by its alien character incapable of existence, 
except with the assistance of foreign military support. 
That is our conception of the policy which we ought to aim 
at. The policy of the Opposition appears to be the substitu- 
tion for the Dual Control of a single British Control, for which 
permanent military support would be necessary. Their plan 
is the administration of all departments of importance by 
Englishmen, not as a temporary expedient, but as a permanent 
arrangement. Their system would make English control, 
English authority, English administration, the foundations of 
the system of Government in Egypt. It would exclude Native 
statesmen from all positions of responsibility. It would build 
up nothing; it would prepare nothing in view of the time 
when we might leave; and, therefore, when, at however 
distant a time, the British foundation upon which that system 
of government would be built, and the military support upon 
which it would rest, should be withdrawn, the system would 
necessarily fall.” The Ministry, in short, not only has adhered, 
but adheres now, as a united body, to its belief that a suffi- 
ciently efficient Native Government can be established in Egypt, 
and that when it is established, it is the duty of Great Britain to 
retire. That belief is, in our judgment, based on an error which 
time will dispel, the Pashas, from the Khedive downward, being 
totally incapable of governing in any way but their own, that 
is, through violent and cruel repression, which secures “ order,” 
and nothing else, and gradually eats up the resources and 
debases the character of any people to which it may be applied. 
The time of disillusion, however, has not arrived, and until it 
does the Ministry will, so far as we can see, resolutely persist 
in a policy as generous as it is hopelessly impracticable. 

They cannot be taunted by the Tories. As the debate 
straggled on, and strong outsiders like Mr. Forster and Mr. 
Goschen intervened, it became evident that some of the 
Opposition had grown convinced that without an alterna- 
tive policy the struggle could only end in their dis- 
comfiture. They therefore rushed forward to propose one, 
and Lord Randolph Churchill out of the House, and Sir 
Richard Cross within the House, committed themselves 
to the adyocacy of a Protectorate. But Lord Randolph 
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Churchill has never sat on a front bench, and Sir R. Cross, 
though he has been a Minister, is a man who, on a subject 
like this, could be subsequently repudiated. The leaders on 
such matters are only Lord Salisbury and Sir Stafford North- 
cote ; and while Lord Salisbury has not ventured to demand 
a Protectorate, Sir Stafford, in the lively and vigorous 
speech with which he concluded the debate, declared that 
the Tory policy was this: “ What were the objects with which 
we went to and mingled in the affairs of Egypt? Why, I 
have explained them dozens of times in the last Parliament 
when I stood on the other side of this table, expounding them 
on the part of the Government of which I had the honour to 
be a member, Our policy is now what it was then. It is not 
to extend our territories ; not to annex that which does not 
belong to us; not to extend the boundaries of our Empire, 
but—and this was the key-note of all the policy in regard to 
Egypt which we ever pursued while we held office—to do 
what we could to secure for Egypt a good and efficient ad- 
ministration, and one which would enable the country to 
maintain itself in credit and independence, while at the eame 
time it would secure us our road to India, and diminish, or do 
away with, all danger of interference by other foreign Powers 
in that respect.” In what single respect does this differ from 
the policy defended by her Majesty’s Government? It is 
identically the same, and though Tories may believe that 
Tories would pursue it more successfully than the Ministry, 
we prefer, if we are to expend energy in seeking the undis- 
coverable, to do it under the guidance of men who, on this 
subject, are at least as clear-sighted as their adversaries, and 
are on every other indefinitely their superiors, 





TIME. 


NHE Prime Minister did not attempt to express adequately 
on Thursday the dismay which, in our opinion, the 
Constituencies really feel at the Obstruction which is again 
going on in the House of Commons. Last night was the 
fourteenth night of the Session, and the debate on the Address, 
even if the Report on it was then completed,—a question 
which we cannot answer before going to press, and which we 
greatly fear that our readers will be able to answer in the 
negative,—will have taken up more than a tenth part of the 
ordinary Session. No doubt, the debate on Egypt has occupied 
five nights out of the fourteen, and even that was three nights 
too many, for the debate would have been a far more instruc- 
tive one for the country, if it had been compressed into two 
nights’ debate, instead of sprawling over five. But if the five 
nights ought to have been compressed into two, the other ten 
ought to have been compressed into two also; and even that 
amount of compression would hardly have done more than 
condense ten partial vacuums to the intellectual density of the 
air breathed by reasonable beings who have other duties besides 
argumentation. As it is, portions of no less than six nights, 
and the greater part of those of three, will have been spent 
in discussing the comparative merits of Orange rowdies and 
Nationalist rowdies, and the details of one silly day’s work, on 
which the Government of Ireland had already passed judg- 
ment. It is putting the patience of the country to a des- 
perate trial, this deliberate waste of time on the infini- 
tesimals of administrative judgment and of partisan indis- 
cretion. For our own parts, we believe that unless the 
new Speaker is compelled by the urgency of the country to 
conduct the debates of the House of Commons in a fashion 
very different from that which the precedents would sanction, 
the House of Commons must gradually lose its prestige, and 
the country its consciousness of power. The intense feeling 
which gave rise to the carrying of the Closure, has been ignored 
by Sir Henry Brand, nor do we blame him severely for follow- 
ing to the close of his Speakership the rules and precedents 
which had rightly guided him through almost all its earlier years. 
But the evil is growing so oppressive that it cries out for a 
remedy. Now, the people were led to expect that when 
the Closure rale was voted, it would apply a remedy to 
these interminable discussions. And, in our opinion, the 
new Speaker, if properly backed by public opinion, would 
be able to apply that remedy. We see a rumour,—which 
may be true or false,—that the Irish Members intend to 
interrogate the new Speaker as to his intentions in regard to 
the precedent set by his predecessor. If such an interrogatory 
should take place, we earnestly hope that he will use the 
opportunity to take up strong ground, and to assure the House 
that, while it is his absolute resolve to treat all parties with 
perfect impartiality, it is also his resolve to use the New Stand- 





ing Orders, with which the House has furnished him, with all 
firmness, whenever it seems to him that the dignity and legis- 
lative efficiency of the House of Commons will be compro- 
mised by waiving them. No doubt, Sir H. Brand, on one 
memorable occasion, when the patience of the country had 
been tried almost beyond endurance, took a course for which 
there was no modern precedent at all, but then he was more than 
justified by the House in so doing by the Procedure Resolutions 
which were subsequently passed in the autumn of 1882. His 
successor, therefore, does not stand in his position. He will have 
a Rule at his back which, if he only chooses to apply it firmly, 
will do much to cure the paralysis from which the House is 
suffering. It may be that Sir Henry Brand has acted wisely 
in refraining so long from using that new weapon. It may 
be that his successor will be able to say, as a consequence 
of that moderation, that, after watching for a whole Session, 
and through the Debate on the Address just concluded, the effect 
of these New Rules, and seeing that they have not effec- 
tually carried out the hopes of the country and the House, he 
shall feel it incumbent on him to apply them more rigorously 
in future, unless the self-restraint of the various parties shall 
render it unnecessary to do so. But of this we are sure,— 
that the new Speaker will not satisfy either the country 
or the House, unless he expressess his determination to 
use all the power confided to him for the furtherance of 
legislative business, and for the curtailment of unreal and re- 
dundant talk. 

What we hope to see is the first exercise of the Speaker’s 
power in closing debate in some case, if it may be, where the 
extreme Irish party are not the offenders, We quite admit 
that there is a political excuse for them which cannot be 
advanced for any other section of the House,—namely, that 
pending a dissolution of the Union, they regard the institutions 
of the country with no reverence, and do not feel called 
upon to uphold in any way the legislative dignity of our exist- 
ing Parliament. If their view has any rightful ground 
at all, they are bound by it to make us feel that the House 
of Commons can only regain its dignity by surrendering at 
discretion to the Home-rulers. Therefore, we should be very 
desirous, if it were possible, to see other offenders who have 
not this excuse for paralysing the House of Commons made 
examples of by the Speaker, before the same firm hand were 
applied to check the lawlessness of those whose lawless- 
ness seems to them at least a kind of patriotism. But, of 
course, the Speaker will not be able to choose his own occa- 
sion for intervention. That must be determined by the exigen- 
cies of the case. Still, we earnestly trust that the new Speaker 
will yield nothing to those who wish him to declare himself 
bound in the withes of precedent, and that the country 
will take some means of letting its voice be heard in 
support of a more strenuous and more steady repression of the 
licence of debate, than any which the traditions of recent 
Parliaments have justified. The country should know that 
this is the great question of the hour. The House of Commons 
is on itstrial. If it is to become a sterile debating society, 
the British Empire will soon cease to be the power in the 
world which it now is. Mr. Arthur Peel’s Speakership will be 
a critical epoch in the history of the United Kingdom, for 
whatever his success or whatever his failure, it must contribute 
most important materials for forecasting the future of Repre- 
sentative Government in England. 





THE CONSERVATIVE LEADERSHIP. 


HEN the Conservative Party in the country cry out for 

more violent and more exciting leaders, are they really 

aware what the genius of their party is? Of course, they cap 
easily get more violent and more exciting leaders, if they want 
them. There is nothing that we know of to prevent their 
being led by Lord Randolph Churchill himself, if they would 
prefer it. It is true that never in this century, except amongst 
a few disloyal Irishmen, has language so scurrilous been used 
by any politician as the language of Lord Randolph Charchilb. 
But then, if the Conservative party in the country regard scur- 
rilous language as a useful tonic to the apathy of Conser- 
vatives, that need not prevent their hoisting him into the place 
of Sir S. Northcote, and getting all the advantage of his unques- 
tionable genius for vituperation. Only, if they get the advantage 
of it, they must not shrink from the disadvantage too. And 
it is for them to consider what the disadvantages are. Now, 
who are the Conservatives, if they are not the cautious 
party,—the party that, by its nature and essence, shrinks from 





violent measures; the party that, by its nature and essence, 
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eschews extravagant language; the party that, by its nature 
and essence, loves to rebuke rashness and to deprecate excess ? 
Oan this party be expected to follow Lord Randolph Churchill, 
or even Lord Salisbury, into the virulence of vituperation and 
the policy of sensationalism, with anything like unanimity and 
confidence? Will the suburban villa-residents, for instance, 
who rallied with such unexpected ardour to the Conservative 
cause in 1874, vote for rash measures, and violent men who 
cannot even carry the Conservative Peers with them? Will 
the. canny and cautious persons who dread Mr. Chamberlain, 
as they dreaded M. Gambetta, or any other revolutionary 
politician, choose to follow a leader who, if not to be called 
revolutionary, is at least so reactionary as to be a probable 
cause of revolutions,—a leader who, instead of putting on the 
drag like Sir Stafford Northcote, wants to turn the horses 
round and drive them back again, in the neighbourhood of a 
precipice where every one sees that it is unsafe to turn? If 
the English middle-class distrusted M. Gambetta, they dis- 
trusted the Government of Combat and M. de Fourtou even 
more; and they will not vote for a Tory leader who gives 
them the impression that he may risk a return to the old 
tactics of a privileged aristocracy by re-establishing a Pro- 
tective tariff, and by diverting attention from home affairs 
with the help of a meddlesome and irritating foreign policy. 
It seems almost useless to point out to Mr. Howorth, and 
men who sympathise with Mr. Howorth in asking for Lord 
Salisbury’s leadership, that it was Lord Salisbury who 
twice attempted, and attempted in vain, to make the Peers 
declare war upon the House of Commons, when the prudence 
of the Duke of Richmond and Gordon and his colleagues 
foiled him in his design. Is it reasonable to suppose 
that the country party in general would march unanimously 
under the leadership which the very Peers themselves 
have had the courage to disown? The truth is that the 
Tories want to have the double advantage of satisfying at 
once the cautious and timid Conservatives of England, and of 
satisfying the expectations of the passionate and virulent Tories. 
To some extent, Lord Beaconsfield, with his curious genius 
for mystification, was able to appeal to these exactly opposite 
-eravings. But what Lord Beaconsfield could do, no one at 
present is able to do. Lord Salisbury is the last man to do 
anything of the kind. When he has tried to mystify, he has 
only succeeded in exciting a profound distrust. When he 
hectors in the fashion most characteristic of him, he alienates 
-every timid Conservative soul in the Three Kingdoms. The Con- 
-seryatives may rest assured that however little they may be 
‘satisfied with Sir Stafford Northcote, they will be making the 
worst blunder which it would be possible for them to make, 
if they exchange Sir Stafford Northcote for Lord Salisbury. 
Under Sir Stafford Northcote, they may be in danger of 
losing heart. Under Lord Salisbury, they would never have 
any-heart to lose. He would alienate the true Conservatives 
at every turn; he would affront the sober-minded at every 
step; he would bewilder the timid and make their heads 
swim with every pronouncement he gave forth, The Con- 
‘servatives would hardly be made more ridiculous in their own 
sight, if they accepted the leadership of a light-headed fire- 
brand like Lord Randolph Churchill, than they would soon 
become, if they allowed Lord Salisbury to undertake seriously 
the making good of that “ ricketty ” parapet of the Constitu- 
tion,—the authority of the House of Lords. 

But it may be said,—Why should the Conservatives be 
limited to this Hobson’s choice between a leader who leads 
them to decimation in political Balaklava Charges, and a 
leader who shows so little fight as Sir Stafford Northcote ? 
Well, we can only reply that the Hobson’s choice is there. 
‘Who else is there whom it would be possible to place effectually 
in a position from which Sir Stafford Northcote had been 
dethroned? Possibly Colonel Stanley, perhaps Mr. Stanhope, 
might make a leader as safe as Sir Stafford Northcote, and 
‘even, by rare good fortune, a little more determined. But 
even if it turned out that it was so,—and it is a most 
doubtful question,—would the operation bring anything 
like ‘the advantage which would compensate for the 
angry feelings stirred up by so invidious and dangerous 
an operation? When, in the present century, has a leader 
been displaced, except in the natural way by a change of 
policy which has alienated a large portion of his party, or by 
a series of events which has rendered it easier for the Queen 
to form a Government by entrusting the lead to a new leader ? 
Sir Robert Peel was displaced from the lead of the Conserva- 
tive Party by his own act in repealing the Corn Laws. Lord 
John Russell was displaced from the lead of his party only 





because the Queen found it easier, after a considerable lapse of 
years, and after both Lord John Russell and Lord Palmer. 
ston had served under Lord Aberdeen, to form a Liberal 
Government under Lord Palmerston, than she found it to form 
one under Lord John Russell. But we know of no instance in 
our recent Parliamentary history where it was found possible to 
throw off an old party leader and substitute a new one, simply be- 
cause the former had failed to satisfy the expectations of a cer- 
tain number of his followers, whether in the House of Commons 
er in the country. As a matter of fact, it seems to us 
abundantly evident that Sir Stafford Northcote has the con- 
fidence of the great majority of his followers in the House of 
Commons, and that any attempt to dislodge him would be 
followed by a complete break-up of a party which is already 
disunited enough. But even if that were otherwise, even if 
there were a specific. change which, if it came about naturally, 
would be to the advantage of the party, we do not believe that 
it could be brought about artificially by a political revolt 
against the actual leader, without consequences which would 
be much more mischievous to the unity of the party than a 
little long-suffering and fortitude. It is too much the custom 
to assume that if a leader for the time-being does not satisfy 
all the wants of his followers, it is a mighty grievance, which 
justifies a continual fretting and fuming among the fol- 
lowers. Now, is there any justice in this feeling ? 
Political parties ought to know, if they do not know, 
that it is no trifling service that is rendered to them by the 
leader who, through long seasons of anxiety and agitation, 
takes upon himself gratuitously the very arduous and respon- 
sible work of giving something like unity and personality to 
the cravings of an otherwise disjointed and fragmentary mass 
of public opinion. We always admitted that Mr. Disraeli had 
earned the right to decide for his party what they ought to 
do, by the great services which he rendered Session after 
Session to them in this fashion. We hold that Sir Stafford 
Northcote has earned the same right now, and we by no 
means admit that a section of the party has any just ground 
for disowning that right, simply because their judgment does 
not happen to agree with his as to the best manner of perform- 
ing his duties. But the truth is that, fret as they may, the 
discontented Conservatives who cry out for more sensa- 
tional leading, can do nothing effectual unless, on the 
one hand, they can so far disgust Sir Stafford North- 
cote with his position as to induce him to resign it; or, 
on the other hand, they can so far disgust the party 
with his leadership as to induce them to manifest their feel- 
ings by openly deserting him at the poll. And whichever 
course they might take, they could only succeed by first inflict- 
ing a heavy disaster on the Tory organisation. If they carried 
matters so far as to compel Sir Stafford Northcote to resign, 
they would create a deep feeling of resentment in the minds 
of his many friends, which for a long time to come would 
paralyse the new leader. If,on the other hand, they succeeded 
in showing at the polls that the party had no confidence in its 
existing leaders, they would achieve their reconstruction only 
by first achieving their own ruin. And except by these two 
courses there is no way of throwing off their existing leader. 
As we happen to believe, moreover, that Sir Stafford Northcote 
is decidedly the best leader whom the resources of their party 
can provide, we would counsel the Conservatives in all honesty 
—though they may not give us credit for that honesty—to 
fight as heartily as they can for the leader whom they have 
got, and to indulge in no more idle cabals against him. Those 
cabals can weaken him only by weakening themselves ; and can 
dethrone him only by inflicting a grave disaster upon their 
cause. 





GENERAL GORDON IN KHARTOUM. 


W* have said enough elsewhere of General Gordon’s 

extraordinary personality ; but it is necessary to con- 
sider resolutely and quietly, as we should consider any other 
political incident, what he is now doing as British Agent in 
Khartoum. The country, though suddenly and powerfully 
interested in the General, scarcely yet realises either the mag- 
nitude of the task he has undertaken, or the extent—the 
exceptional extent—of the powers with which he has been 
invested. General Gordon was not sent to relieve Khartoum, 
or to bring away its garrison, but as agent of two Govern- 
ments, the British and the Egyptian, to restore the tribes of 
the Soudan to independence, on condition of their sending the 
Egyptian garrisons back to Egypt in peace. As the Soudan 
is not a province, but an Empire covering five considerable 
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kingdoms, besides “ deserts,” inhabited by powerful tribes, and 
as kingdoms and clans are all alike in insurrection, and all 
threatening the unhappy Egyptians—some 29,000 in number, 
scattered over some half million square miles of roadless terri- 
tory—this is a work which can be performed only by a man 
who is virtually a Sovereign, who can give any order, make 
any bargain, sign any treaty with the Pretenders, Chiefs, and 
peoples affected by the Revolution he is empowered to accom- 
plish. And this is virtually General Gordon’s position. As 
Governor-General of the Soudan, he is, until his mission is 
accomplished, legally absolute throughout the vast region ; 
while as representative both of Great Britain and Egypt, he 
can make any binding agreement he pleases, subject only to 
the theoretic and wholly unreal power of the Khalif to dis- 
allow any arrangement contrary to the interests of Islam. These 
enormous powers General Gordon—who once wrote that he would 
do what he liked and what God willed, and who, like all men 
of his type, often considers his own will and that of God 
identical—is just the man to use to the utmost, and even to 
expand, and he has done so. With an audacity which is 
wisdom, but is also audacity, he has from the first taken up 
the position of temporary Sovereign in the Soudan. From the 
moment he reached Assouan, he issued orders as supreme ruler, 
dismissed the Governor of Khartoum by letter and appointed 
a Christian Governor, deposed every Pasha he met along the 
river, superseding him by a native Soudanese, and reversed by 
fiat any oppressive sentence. As his legal right under his 
commission could not be questioned by any Egyptian official, 
and as the Soudanese majority were certain to support his 
decree by force, he was everywhere obeyed, and he entered 
Khartoum as a real King. The populace respected his 
commission, feared him, and understood that he had come 
to remove oppressors, and opposition became at once im- 
possible. The people illaminated their houses, flung them- 
selves at his feet, hailed him as Sultan of the Soudan; and the 
Pashas and Egyptian Colonels, sullen or otherwise, were hope- 
lessly overawed. General Gordon, who had reigned in a 
Chinese camp and in the Soudan, and besides understanding 
the East is by temper an autocrat, at once proceeded to acts 
of the strongest authority. He publicly burned all registers 
of arrears and debts, thus at once remitting all unpaid taxes 
and cancelling all debts to usurers, the two grand pecuniary 
grievances of the people. He then, to prevent their arising 
again, reduced all taxes one-half, thus fixing a limit which the 
future rulers of Khartoum will be unable to pass. He prohibited 
the use of the lash, or any other form of torture, advertising 
his prohibition by a bonfire of all Government whips ; cleared 
out and destroyed the prison, which was, as usual in Egypt, 
found to be a mere torture-chamber ; and appointed a Council 
of Soudanese Notables to govern Khartoum. He did not, of 
course, knowing the people, go through the farce of an election, 
but appointed those who best represented the people, and left to 
them the internal government,—which, as they have hereafter 
to live unprotected in Khartoum, will be moderately fair. As 
this is the way in which Asiatics and Africans desire a ruler 
to act—strongly, trenchantly,and without debate—and as every 
order removed an oppression, the people were enthusiastic, 
and the General might, we do not doubt, without resistance 
have proclaimed himself Sultan. 

The city thus liberated, the General proceeded to larger 
operations. With a contempt for colour, race, and position, 
which Englishmen scarcely understand, but which is thoroughly 
in harmony with Mussulman feeling everywhere, he made a 
full-blooded negro, who had distinguished himself in the 
French invasion of Mexico, Generalissimo of all troops through- 
out the Soudan,—directing him, we imagine, to raise any force 
which may be necessary, should his negotiations not be suc- 
cessful. He next sent messengers to the Mahdi with a letter, 
acknowledging him as Sultan—or more probably, as at 
first reported, Emir of Kordofan, thus at once acknow- 
ledging his possession of that kingdom, which is a fact—and 
defining the limits of his rights as acknowledged by Great 
Britain and Egypt,—an act which has raised some question 
in England, but which seems to us a stroke of diplomatic 
genius. The Mahdi is not likely to withdraw his preten- 
sions to the rule of the world in general, but he will be more 
or less conciliated by the recognition of his sovereignty in 
El Obeid—the recognition helping him to keep down his 
irregular followers—while every Pretender and Sheikh out- 
side Kordofan will be encouraged to resist him, on the plea 
that he is only direct ruler of Kordofan. The Mahdi is, in 
fact, transformed, so far as General Gordon’s influence extends 
—and we do not know its limits yet—from the Messenger of the 








Most High into the Sovereign of Kordofan, a more comfort- 
able, more intelligible, and decidedly inferior position. 
General Gordon next summoned all accessible Sheikhs, hostile 
or otherwise, to confer with him, in order to explain the re- 
solution to restore independence to the Soudan, which is 
exactly what every Sheikh desires; sent messengers to all the 
Egyptian garrisons, to inform them of the situation of 
affairs ; and finally, to remove the last obstacle to pacification, 
issued a decree about Slavery, in these terms :—‘* Proclama- 
tion.—To all the inhabitants. Your tranquillity is the object 
of our hope. And as I know that you are sorrowful on 
account of the slavery which existed among you, and the 
stringent orders on the part of the Government for the aboli- 
tion of it, and the punishment of those who deal in them 
[the slaves], and the assurances given by the Government for 
its abolition, seizing upon and punishing those concerned in 
the trade; the punishment of those who trade in slaves, 
according to Imperial decrees, and the firmans forwarded to 
you—all this is known to you. But henceforward nobody 
will interfere with you in the matter, but every one for 
himself may take a man into his service henceforth. No 
one will interfere with him, and he can do as he pleases 
in the matter, without interference on the part of any- 
body; and we have accordingly given this order. My 
compassion for you.u—(Signed) Gorpon Pasna.” This is 
the translation vouched for by the Times’ correspondent, 
other translations being more favourable to the slave-owner, 
and the Proclamation has naturally given great offence to 
Tories—who, as General Gordon is succeeding, are discover- 
ing that he is nobody—and to a great many just-minded but 
enthusiastic philanthropists, who cannot tolerate any recogni- 
tion of evil; but it is, we suspect, humane. Nothing is so 
intolerable as the condition of slaves when they are not 
freed, but their masters suspect they will be. General 
Gordon, during his rule in the Soudan, had discovered that 
slavery itself was so entwined with the social and religious 
ideas of the people, that it was impossible to suppress it 
without governing the country, that all regulations against 
the transfer of slaves were evaded, with immense suffering 
to the victims, who died from forced marches, concealment in 
close confinement, and want of food; and that the true slave- 
trade, the kidnapping and the sale to foreigners, must be 
stopped by force in the kidnapping regions—the object of his 
mission to the Congo—and suppressed in the seats of demand, 
Egypt and Arabia. With the supply cut off from the South, 
and the foreign market closed, slavery in the Soudan will be 
mitigated into a kind of serfage, which is bad enough in all con- 
science, but which is less bad than the system as it exists under 
the half-hearted Egyptian efforts to suppress it. All English- 
men will regret the necessity for such a decree, which will be 
quoted incessantly in Turkey and Egypt as an argument for 
allowing the slave-market to be reopened ; but it does not add 
to human suffering, it only recognises a result which follows 
of necessity on the evacuation of the Soudan, and it is judged 
by a deadly enemy of the slave-trade, himself the only man 
competent to form an opinion on all the circumstances, indis- 
pensable to the pacification which he was sent out to secure. 
There is no necessity for the Government to approve it, and 
so tie their own hands in dealing with Turkey and Egypt, 
Brazil and the Portuguese; but they are not bound by dis- 
allowing it to destroy General Gordon’s authority, and so ter- 
minate an attempt which promises, by releasing the whole 
Soudan from the Pashas, to reduce perceptibly the sum of 
human suffering. In tolerating it, they make slavery in the 
Soudan no worse, but distinctly better, and submit only to the 
necessity which compelled them to endure slavery in the United 
States, and even now compels them to bear with it in Brazil. 

It is, we conceive, most probable, more especially if 
Osman Digna should venture on a battle, and should be 
unmistakeably defeated—a contingency which, if we chal- 
lenge him, will seem inevitable to any one who reads 
the narrative of the Jew Levi in the Daily News of 
Thursday—that the new Emir of Kordofan, the new Sultan 
of Darfur, and all the more powerful Pretenders and 
Sheiks, will accept General Gordon’s offers, will resume their 
independence with delight, and will suffer the Egyptian garri- 
sons to pass through them unharmed ; but there is one unknown 
factor in the situation. The Mahdi may be resolute, or may 
be compelled to fight. Whatever the original source of his 
power, whether he rules in his own right as Messenger, or only 
as agent of the slave-dealers, it is certain that the fanaticism 
of his troops has been deeply stirred, that powerful clans believe 
him to be the Mahdi, and that any renunciation of his mission 
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will give a deep shock to his authority. He may, therefore, 
reject all offers, insist successfully on attacks upon the garrisons, 
and march rapidly upon Khartoum, to claim the whole Soudan. 
In that case, General Gordon will be compelled to fight, 
and all that he has done will be useless until the result of a 
pitched battle is known. He is, however, himself quite con- 
fident, he has the means of retreat to Berber, and it is by no 
means certain that under him, with his record of unbroken 
victory, his troops would refuse to fight. Rapid movement 
over such a long space, 250 miles, is for the Mahdi next to 
impossible, and bis wisest advisers will counsel him rather to 
await the evacuation of the Soudan, when, from the Lakes to 
Assouan, he will have no one to meet except Mussulmans, who 
half-believe that in contest with him they are defeated before- 
hand. 





THE MONOPOLY OF THE BAR. 


ie age is an age of levelling, an age of the curtailment 

of privileges, the removal of restrictions, and the aboli- 
tion of monopolies. Since the Catholic Emancipation Act, 
nearly all restrictions on trade and most political privileges 
have been removed. With few exceptions, careers in trade, 
commerce, literature, science, art, and politics have been thrown 
open to talent, free from all legal disqualification. The ex- 
ceptions which remain are, however, of importance. Amongst 
them, one of the most prominent, if not the most im- 
portant exception, is to be found in the Legal profession. 
The monopoly of the Bar is the one monopoly which 
is still tolerated, enforced, and encouraged by the Law. 
There are not, however, wanting signs that this, too, is 
threatened in its turn. The correspondence which went 
on some few weeks since in the columns of the leading journal 
threatened it from the point of view of the Lower, or as it is 
now more courteously called, the Other Branch of the Legal 
profession. If it were only attacked from outside by solicitors 
eager to break down the barriers for themselves, the threat 
might only be another example of the truth of the adage 
that threatened men live long. The public is not parti- 
cularly enamoured of solicitors as a class, and would 
not be in any hurry to break down barriers for their 
benefit, unless convinced that it would also benefit itself. 
But now the attack is beginning from within. At the 
last meeting of the Bar Committee, the most important topic 
of discussion was a proposal, emanating from a barrister, to 
recognise and regulate the practice of barristers giving advice 
to and taking instructions and fees from clients without the in- 
tervention of a solicitor. The proposal was made specifically 
with reference to conveyancing, and its scope extended 
only to non-contentious business. But that is at once the 
most lucrative and the larger portion of the business 
of all solicitors, except a few great agency firms and a few 
Police-court and Old Bailey practitioners. In the case quoted 
there certainly appeared to be good reason why it would be 
advantageous to the public to return to the practice of a couple 
of generations ago, and bring client and counsel once more 
into personal relations. The barrister had drawn all the 
deeds, that is, he had done the greater part of the labour, and 
had contributed all the skill required to carry out a cer- 
tain transaction. Yet his fees amounted: only to twenty- 
five guineas, while the solicitor’s bill for the whole affair 
came to over £400, not including stamps. The parties were 
relations of the draftsman, and he very naturally thought 
that both he and they would have benefitted if the whole 
work had been done by and through him. There is no doubt 
that it is according to Bar etiquette for a client to consult a 
barrister directly, in all business except such as actually 
relates to proceedings in Court, as the Attorney-General speci- 
fically decided so a short while back. That being so, the only 
difficulty lies in drawing up a scale of fees, and settling the 
mode of ensuring payment. For the moment, the question 
has been shelved by the Bar Committee. But the incident 
shows two things,—first, that it is not solicitors alone 
who would benefit, or, perhaps, mainly benefit by the abolition 
of the distinction between the two branches of the profession, 
but that the Bar and the public would profit, too; secondly, 
that there is at least a party in the Bar (and if the Junior 
Bar without an established practice were polled, it would pro- 
bably be found to be a large party), which is prepared to efface 
the distinction ; and last, that it would be easy for the Bar to 
abolish the distinction in their own interests, by merely 
altering a rule of etiquette, while solicitors would have to get 
an Act of Parliament. 





If the party-wall which separates Barristers and Solicitors ig 
thus being undermined from both sides, it is probable that it 
will not remain standing in its integrity much longer. The pass- 
ing of an Act on the lines of Mr. Cowen’s District Courts Bill 
would at once make the question a burning one, on which the 
public would have to make up its mind one way or the other, 
It is inevitable that the public would make up its mind against 
the monopoly. Already the necessities of the case have given 
to solicitors the right of audience as advocates in the County 
Courts. They have a like right, though not often exercised 
in Bankruptcy,—that is, in a branch of the High Court. It 
is but a very small step to give them the right of audience in 
all the branches of the High Court. If this were done and 
if the Bar would naturally insist on its right to receive 
clients, and to do solicitors’ work generaliy, the two branches 
of the profession would be fused. By such a fusion the 
public must gain. The disappearance of a middleman must 
make law cheaper. When there was no drawing-up of briefs 
and of abstracts of title, attendance on counsel, and so forth, the 
charges now made would disappear. It is said, indeed, that 
in Canada the only result of the fusion is that the lawyers 
make larger profits because they hunt in couples,an advocate and 
a solicitor being partners, and though the briefs are not drawn 
up, and the conferences are held between partners, yet the client 
is charged with just the same items as if the two were strangers. 
It may be so in Canada. But there would be nothing easier than 
to prevent such practices by the intervention of the Taxing- 
master. It is, in fact, impossible to suppose that when one 
man or one firm does the work now distributed between two 
distinct persons, the work would not be done more cheaply, 
simply because there would be less work with the same re- 
sult. Then, as now, no doubt, some men would be almost 
exclusively advocates, and would probably, as eminent special- 
ists, command as high a rate of fee as the leaders do now. 
But in the ordinary legal business, the public would gain 
largely in expense and speed, and not lose in efficiency. 

At the same time, the change would not be wholly without 
drawbacks. The Bar of England, as a whole, stands now ina 
position which has never been reached by any class or large 
portion of a class in any country in the world. The very 
hedge which separates them from direct contact with the 
client, and confines them to the work of advocacy and the 
study of the law, saves them from opportunities of pettifogging 
plunder and insures a high standard of honour, while it also 
cultivates a superior style of oratory or a scientific knowledge 
of the law. The fact that barristers alone are eligible for 
those high offices of State the Attorney and Solicitor- 
Generalships, the Chief and the Lords Justiceship, and, above 
all, the Chancellorship, of itself suffices to create a high 
tone of feeling. It does so partly because people who fly high 
must, as a rule, act highly, partly because these prizes attract 
a cultured and a more or less well-born and wealthy class into 
its ranks. Something of this would almost necessarily be lost 
when every attorney’s clerk carried the Woolsack in his blue 
bag, as much as the select few of a select profession. But on 
the other hand, if the Bar suffered slightly from a loss of 
prestige, the Solicitor branch of the profession would more than 
gain in proportion. As it is, the man who chooses that branch 
of the Law deliberately selects to take money rather than 
prestige, the certainty of a competence instead of the chance 
of honour. Te is for ever cut off from the hope of making 
‘name and fame, to rise sublime through the Courts,” and 
handing down his memory to after-times, as the great sages of 
the law, the Mores, the Cokes, the Eldons, and the Mansfields 
have done. His ambition is limited to gains which, if 
derived solely from the practice of the law, would never place 
him on a par with those who devoted themselves to the less 
laborious and less brain-trying pursuits of commerce, He 
is consequently tempted, indeed he is often compelled, 
to be the scrivener rather than the solicitor, to be 
the money-lender instead of merely the man of law. 
His position of confidence gives him great opportunities, 
and there being no prospect of his occupying a great 
public position, he has many inducements to make extra use, 
and to give himself extra importance by the abuse, of his 
private power. There can be little doubt that the pernicious 
practice of entails and settlements and the resistance to an 
effective system of land registration and cheap land transfer, are 
due a great deal more to the family lawyer than to the land- 
owner. The family lawyer sees loss of influence and loss of 
income in a reform of the system, and he uses his immense 
but occult power to prevent it. It may well be that the whole 
profession would be appreciably raised in tone and dignity by 
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having the prizes of the Bar within its reach. When the 
working parson was dependent on private patronage for a 
livelihood, and the bishoprics and deaconries and canonries, 
and all the prizes of the profession, were reserved for the 
private tutors of noblemen or the party scribblers, the cleric, 
as a class, was mean and despicable. Now-a-days, there is 
no class which stands higher in social estimation, notwith- 
standing that, or probably because, it is no longer supported 
by exclusive laws. A similar change of prospect has produced 
a similar change in the profession of a schoolmaster. The 
spirit of a profession as a whole is determined by the spirit of 
its chief- members, and the spirit of its chief members is 
determined by that which may be required of them. Every 
man wishes to fit himself for the highest posts in his profes- 
sion, and acts, therefore, as if he were already in them. This 
it was which elevated the French soldier of the Revolution. 
It is reasonable to suppose that though the spirit of Noblesse 
oblige might be a little relaxed by being disseminated over a 
wider area, yet the extension of the bounds over which it pre- 
vailed would amply compensate for a slight loss of intensity. 
In fine, the fusion of Barristers and Solicitors would benefit 
alike the profession and the public. 





THE COMMISSION ON THE HOUSING OF THE POOR. 


HE Housing of the Poor is exactly the subject for a Royal 
Commission. It bristles with difficulties, but for the 
most part they are not difficulties which involve principles. 
Of course, this is not true universally. The proposal, for 
example, to throw the cost of rebuilding the great cities cn 
the ground landlords touches the relation of the community to 
the land, and so involves very large principles. But this side 
of the subject is not very likely to give much employment to 
a Royal Commission. Commissions commonly represent the 
average good-sense of the public, and any doctrine that is 
very novel or very startling probably comes in for nothing more 
than a complimentary reference in the Report. For ourselves, 
we hold that in this matter common-sense is a much 
better adviser than heroic philanthropy; and in a Royal 
Commission heroic philanthropy, while it gets a respectful 
hearing, seldom gets anything else. What is most of all 
wanted is, first, a large assemblage of facts ; and next, a care- 
ful separation of the several classes of facts. 

There is all the difference in the world between the inability 
to get decent lodging which comes from absolute poverty, and 
the inability which comes from relative poverty. There is a 
class of persons in every large town who stand to wholesome 
lodging as they stand towards wholesome food. The lodging 
may be there, just as the food is there, and the price asked for 
it may be quite moderate. But on an uncertain income of a 
shilling a day it is hard to buy either, and impossible to buy 
both, and the consequence is that the wholesome lodging, as 
being the less necessary of the two, goes to the wall. There 
are other cases, again, in which a man in receipt of fair wages 
has no means of housing himself decently in one town ; while 
another man, earning precisely the same wages, but happening 
to work in another town, finds no difficulty in housing himself 
for a very reasonable sum. In the inaccurate way in which the 
subject is so often handled, both these cases would be lumped 
together, under the general name of “ overcrowding.” Yet, in 
fact, they have nothing in common. In the second, it is plainly 
the machinery for housing the working-class that is in fault. 
There is not lodging enough to meet the demand, and there- 
fore the price of what there is, is extravagantly high. In 
the first case, on the contrary, the supply of houses may be 
quite adequate, and there may be room enough to build many 
more, if they are wanted. But unless they are let for a rent 
which would mean a clear weekly loss to the owner, the very 
poor cannot take them. Here it is not the machinery for housing 
the working-class that is in fault, but the destitution of a 
particular section of the working-class; and if any remedy 
can meet the evil, it must be a remedy that raises wages, not 
one that multiplies houses. In much that was written about 
“Outcast London,” this vital distinction was altogether 
ignored. The difficulty of finding lodging and the difficulty 
of finding money to pay for lodging were treated as 
one and the same thing. All these distinctions are sure 
to receive their proper share of attention at the hands 
of a Royal Commission, and we may fairly hope to get some 
notion of the relative proportions of the two kinds of inability, 
and so of the real magnitude of the evil which it is possible 
for Parliament to touch. No legislation about dwellings will 
touch the case of the man who wants a supper and a bed, and 











has only money enough to pay for one of them. It is only by 
keeping cases of this kind in memory that we can hope to deal 
to any purpose with the main question. 

Again, the difficulty of finding lodging for working-men 
divides itself in another way. In most of the large towns, if 
there is an insufficient supply of houses such as can be hired 
at moderate, but still remunerative rents, it is owing to a want 
of building enterprise, which may probably be cured by muni- 
cipal action. But in London, the dearth of accommodation is 
often due to the immense competition for sites. In a city of less 
magnificent distances, a working-man can live in any part of it 
without much inconvenience. But in London, for a man to live in 
one district and to have his work in another may really involve a 
journey which, uoless railway or tram companies take some 
pains to consult his wants, is of impracticable length. Then 
the character of a great deal of London work is quite different 
from that of the work in other towns. It lies much more in 
ministering to the wants of the well-to-do, and these wants 
arise at uncertain times and at very short notice. An artisan 
ean live at Clapham, because he goes to his work and leaves 
it at fixed hours. But a linkman must live within call of 
his occasional employers ; at least, if he does not, he will pro- 
bably find his employment grow more precarious than it is 
already. Yet the value of land in the district in which he 
wants to find a lodging is prohibitive—prohibitive not merely 
to men of his class, but to men of any class except the very 
wealthy. Whatever it may be possible to do for these two 
cases, it is clearly not possible to do anything which shall 
apply equally well to both of them. Perhaps the treatments 
needed for each may not be so distinct as they may seem when 
first the problem is stated ; but they must still be distinct. A 
Royal Commission will be able to give full consideration to the 
points of difference, to trace them to their ultimate causes, 
and, it may be hoped, to make recommendations which shall 
go beyond those plausible generalities which seem to settle so 
much, and really settle nothing. 

Whether the kind of Commission it is apparently intended 
to appoint is in all respects the best, we are not quite sure. 
There are two theories on which these bodies are mostly 
chosen. According to one, the Commission is a little Parlia- 
ment, in which all the various views that are held about the 
subject are represented, and find a fair field in which to do 
battle each for its own hand. According to the other, the 
Commissioners are in the position of impartial Judges, whose 
business is to sift and weigh the evidence laid before them, and 
to state the result to which, in their opinion, it points. The 
former kind of Commission is apt to end in the presentation of 
as many reports as there are opinions represented, since the 
representatives of each are far too much wedded to their own 
view to be induced to change it for another. Consequently, 
the net result of the Commission has to be looked for in the 
evidence, and as this is imbedded in a Blue-book, it seldom 
makes much impression on the public. It would not be easy 
to specify any precise service which the Agricultural Commis- 
sion has rendered to English farming. In the present instance, 
however, the subject is one of so much public interest, that 
had it been intrusted to three or five working Commissioners, 
theorists and philanthropists might have felt left out in the 
cold, and in this way the report, though more valuable in 
itself, would have had to make its way against some unnecessary 
prejudice. As regards this particular question, too, a large 
and representative Commission has one special advantage over 
asmall one. The Prince of Wales is thus enabled to be one 
of the Commissioners, and anything that gives the future 
Sovereign a more intimate acquaintance with the wants of the 
poorest of his subjects does something to promote mutual 
sympathy. That is a quality in which the Queen and her 
children have never been found wanting ; but it will be all the 
more spontaneous and genuine, in proportion as it is based on 
actual knowledge. 





THE POWER OF THE INDIVIDUAL. 

ORD TENNYSON, if he attends at all to such mundane 
subjects, must have derived some gratification from the 
events of the past month. Perhaps no incident ever occurred 
better calculated than the despatch of General Gordon to dis- 
abuse men of the melancholy belief that “ the individual withers, 
and the world is more and more,” which the poet uttered not 
as a creed, but asa groan. We can hardly recollect in history 
such a testimony to the power which may live in the individual 
as the summons sent by a great Government to an Englishman, 
still little known to the body of his people, to go without soldiers, 
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or followers, or forces of any kind, into a mutinous city in the 
centre of Eastern Africa, and there, by his personal influence, 
release garrisons numbering thirty thousand men, imprisoned 
in cantonments scattered over a territory two thousand miles 
square, by hordes of savages wild with hatred, new-born hope 
of deliverance, and religious excitement. Who ever heard of or 
could have conceived of the possibility of sucha feat? Yetit has 
not only been attempted, but will, if it is ever wise to predict 
upon evidence, in all human probability succeed. A single 
man, by virtue of the influence of a man upon men, of the 
belief he excites, and the awe he inspires, and the devotion he 
can elicit, among men who detest his creed, dread his race, and 
distrust his colour, has changed the whole aspect of affairs 
throughout an African empire, has checked a native 
conqueror hitherto victorious, has calmed a fury which 
seemed unappeasable, and has, to all appearance, altered 
the entire complexion of internal politics. He is a white 
man, a Christian, and alone, and yet there can hardly bea doubt 
that his recognition of a Mahommedan fanatic as Sultan or 
Emir of Kordofan will seat that Mahommedan more firmly on 
the throne of that kingdom than even his own victories. He is 
a man without armies, and without commission, or rather, if he 
has a commission, it is from the authority which the entire 
region has risen to resist; yet the people welcome him with 
enthusiastic devotion, thousands of dark men supposed to be 
rebels illuminate in his honour, his summons is obeyed by Chiefs 
who know that his nominal master would execute them as 
traitors, his messengers pass unquestioned among tribes who 
would slay any other human beings whom they even sus- 
pected of carrying letters. He appoints a negro general- 
issimo, and mutinous Egyptians are ardently obedient. 
Surely the power of the individual is illustrated strongly 
enough in Khartoum. It may be said that General Gordon 
owes much to his uniform, much to his credentials, much 
to his policy, and all that may be true; but still he owes 
much more to himself, and to his own personality, to the living 
sources in himself of what we call influence. Send the Duke ot 
Cambridge to Khartoum. No other man than General Gordon 
could, with the same means, have done what he has already 
accomplished ; or, while still nearly invisible, have made himself 
in such a region so effectually felt. The strength, wherever it 
comes from, is in him, in a personality so potent that it lifts 
him of himself up to the level of Kings. 

General Gordon at Khartoum is not, however, so great an 
instance of the power of the individual as General Gordon in 
England. Comparatively little known here, except to a select 
few, he was no sooner selected by the Government than he be- 
came known, and was hailed with a sort of rapture of acclaim, 
by both parties and by all grades of society, as the one man who 
could perform a nearly impossible task, who could calm Arab 
fanatics, could pacify an African desert, could without forces 
do the work for which armies are usually required. The faith 
in him in England, due solely to his personality, which became 
known with an instantaneousness for which we have no 
precedent, and developed into a kind of superstition, till thou- 
sands held in their secret hearts that he could not fail, 
that God would not allow him to fail, and his failure 
would have been considered a sort of condemnation passed by 
Providence upon the Government which had sent him. The 
fate of a great Ministry hung for days, as the Times said, upon 
the fate of a single man crossing the Desert on a camel, with- 
out means of defence, or even of resistance against attack. 
General Gordon’s personality, in truth, influenced Englishmen 
almost as much as Soudanese, and had he needed or could he have 
profited by such aid, he could almost have called up volunteer 
armies, or obtained millions upon his bare assurance that they 
were indispensable. A Government hung on the word of a 
soldier who had gained no victory, and when the Opposition 
taunted the Cabinet with sheltering itself behind him, the taunt 
called forth not ridicule, but a grave denial. 


Such an influence is wonderful, and yet why should we 
wonder? It has been gained before by prophets, generals, 
statesmen, and popular leaders ; and what is there in the circum- 
stances of this age to render a repetition of such an incident im- 
possible? We maintain that there is nothing, that, on the con- 
trary, the chances of recognition for an heroic man, or for any 
man great in any way intelligible in all languages, are distinctly 
better than they ever were before. ‘The world is what it was, 
with the exception of improved means of communication 
and enlarged receptivity for ideas, and those changes help to 











spread rather than to limit reputations, and to give to the hero 


the support of millions, instead of thousands. The crowd may 
be ascending the throne, but it does not cease to worship. The 
age, if we may take 1848 to have been its commencement, hag 
been full of great men, who, with a rapidity previously unknown 
and a completeness hitherto incredible, have started forward, 
have been recognised by millions or by the whole world, and 
have thenceforward, while they lived, in themselves and by them- 
selves, been great or, as in the case of Bismarck, even oppressive 
powers. ‘Twice since then obscure nobles, Cavour and Bismarck, 
in our solidified Europe, have made great States. Three times in 
Asia and Africa, obscure persons, strong only in themselves, 
the Taiping leader—a Missionary’s half-converted pupil, Arabi— 
a mere Fellah in a Colonel’s uniform, the Mahdi—a dervish 
of the Desert—have raised armies, won victories or encountered 
defeats, and forced the whole world to gaze upon their actions. 
Twice at least persons whose only weapons were words have 
profoundly affected the faith of vast communities, and raised 
themselves by their thoughts alone to positions in which their 
declarations of opinion possessed a force almost above the laws. 
The world will be centuries older before the Catholic Church ceases 
to feel profoundly throughout her mechanism and in her heart the 
influence of Pio Nono, and before Europe recovers from the blow 
inflicted on ancient faiths and philosophies by the written words 
of Darwin. When was there ever an age in which a man 
emerged and reached power, real power, greater or more ex- 
clusively dependent on individual personality than that of 
Garibaldi, the solitary private individual in history who, 
through many consecutive years, had only to call to an 
army, for it to appear from the ground? Were there ever 
men in the world whose withdrawal would more profoundly 
affect the countries they lived in than Prince Bismarck, or 
Mr. Gladstone, or Mr. Parnell—“ Powers Eternal, such names 
mingled !”—and to what do these men owe their ascendancy 
with their countrymen, except to the individual, self-derived 
force which the poet fears is withering? Did ever man spring 
into recognition and power over a people more suddenly or 
more completely through his own individuality than Gambetta, 
whose descent into Rouen from a balloon, unaccompanied and 
nearly unknown, probably cost the Germans more lives than a 
grand defeat? We have named only men who are living or 
have just passed away, and only those in the very front; and yet 
how numerous they are, and how little any one of them owed 
in the special work he did to anything except his own character 
and his own individual force! General Gordon may not succeed 
like them, for his fight is not fought, and his personality, 
pressing as it does upon men whose religion he denies, whose 
civilisation he abhors, and whose language he scarcely 
knows, has more obstacles to crush out; but he is 
even more individual, more self-dependent than they, more 
separate in history and force. The world has been full, 
since the poet wrote, of individualities, and why should it not 
be? Men love as of old to follow leaders, and worship those 
leaders who are clearly intent on leading, and not on self- 
aggrandisement alone; and there may be as many of them as 
ever, while, between steam and electricity and the Press, they 
become far more rapidly known. True, the world is growing 
sceptical, and doubt withers veneration ; but then, its scepticism 
is not about the force that may lie hidden in a man’s brain. 
Rather, it tends more than ever to believe in that, and will 
grant to its favourite statesman, or general, or philosopher a 
nearer approach to infallibility than in the ages of faith was 
ever accorded to living saint. 





MR. JUSTICE BUTT ON THE ALLEVIATION OF 
CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 

HE very solemn sentence of death which Mr. Justice 
Butt passed on the Liverpool prisoners, Mrs. Flanagan 

and Mrs. Higgins, whom he justly enough addressed in 
terms hardly applicable to more than a very few select 
specimens of the moral dregs of society, contained these words : 
—“ The relations the murdered man bore to you” [namely, 
husband of one and brother-in-law of the other], “to say 
nothing of others whose deaths it has been suggested that you 
have caused, makes the murder so horrible, and it has been 
carried out so cruelly, so relentlessly, and from motives so sordid, 
that it makes one shudder to think of the depths to which our 
common humanity is capable of sinking. Wicked, cruel, and base 
as you are, I do notforget you are still human. One thing you have 
in common with us all, and that is the hope of a future existence,— 
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of an hereafter. It is the only hope left to younow. I trust that 
hope will be some alleviation of your sufferings during the very 
short time that you have to live.” That attempt to cast a ray of 
light on the thick darkness of the situation was creditable to 
Mr. Justice Butt’s humanity of feeling, but we confess to the 
greatest possible difficulty in sharing his trust that the pain 
of expecting a sudden and violent death could be in the 
least degree “alleviated” by the hope which he suggested. 
If the prisoners felt no remorse for their cruel and sordid 
crimes, they would probably shrink, nevertheless, from 
the prospect of carrying into another world the brand of 
murderesses with which they had just been stamped, feeling 
that it was indelibly impressed upon them, and that nothing 
could wipe it out; for probably no class of persons are more 
sensitive to the abhorrence and dread of fellow-creatures than 
those who do not and cannot abhor themselves for the acts 
which excite that abhorrence. If,—which is much less likely— 
they felt remorse for those acts, especially if that remorse 
was more than remorse, and involved anything like the humili- 
ation and self-loathing which would mark the beginnings 
ef penitence, the prospect of a long awakening to the true 
meaning of what they had done and what they had been, must 
have been far too terrible to have in it much of the “allevia- 
tion” of hope. An alleviation is that which makes suffering 
lighter. The prospect of ever growing into a fuller and fuller 
sense of what it meant to sell the lives of those nearest to them 
for a few pounds, at the cost of a long course of disguised cruelty 
and deliberate treachery, could hardly make their sufferings 
lighter, even though they should have gained a glimpse of the 
meaning of that infinite love and purity which could alone 
steel them to endure the steady conviction of their own 
loathsomeness. Put the moral condition of the wretched con- 
victs at the best, and still, though they would have the grace 
given them to endure what they may have to endure, if they 
are to rise into anything better, the prospect of that puri- 
fication must be something very different indeed, one would 
say, from an “ alleviation” of suffering; it must be a pros- 
pect of keener and keener suffering, of a steadily increasing 
sense of the clingingness of the guilt they are to put off, as 
well as of a steadily increasing sense of yearning for the new 
life they are to put on. Surely this,—the only really hope- 
ful view of the case,—could hardly involve what we usually 
mean by an “alleviation” of the shame and terror and 
infamy of a criminal’s death. It would be a prospect of pain 
in which that shame and terror and infamy might easily be 
merged, till they would seem nothing in the comparison. But that 
would not be because the prospect beyond was one of softened 
pain, but because it was, in the first instance at least, one of far 
greater pain, of increasing horror at the clingingness of a garment 
of guilt which could never be got rid of except through a prior 
growth of that horror, stimulated and inspired though it must be 
by a vision of love which alone could give the real strength to 
meet, and as it were welcome, that horror. Take what view you will 
of the future life, Mr. Justice Butt can hardly conceive one in 
which, for such persons as he was condemning to death, the hope 
of it could be in the true sense an alleviation. If there be no kind- 
ling of a better life in them, the prospect of conveying into the 
other world a load of shame and degradation from which it would 
be impossible to separate themselves even in imagination, must be 
a prospect of a leaden weight at the very best. If there be a kind- 
ling of better life in them, the predominant feeling must be like 
the gradual awakening of all the nerves to vivid anguish, which, 
though it be a sign of life, and in the truest sense of hope, could 
have nothing of the feeling of “ alleviation” about it, but rather 
must involve a new conception of the meaning of guilt, and of 
its clinging personal character. For our own parts, we 
should have said that the only “alleviation” of capital 
punishment at all likely to present itself to such criminals 
as Mrs. Higgins and Mrs. Flanagan would be the hope— 
if they could entertain it—that death would be the end of all. 
To expect immortality without repentance would be like the 
prospect of lying, consciously and for ever, in a leaden coffin, 
with the pressure never relaxed; to look for immortality with 
repentance would be to awaken suddenly to the knowledge of a 
clingingly fiery garment, from which, indeed, deliverance in the 
end was certain, and in the pain of which there would bea 
mingling of the strength of grace with the agony, but still a 
prospect altogether too awful in its aspects to be thought of for 
& moment as the “alleviation ” of a death of shame. 


In the story of those remarkable criminal trials which 








Lady Duff Gordon translated nearly forty years ago, from 
the German of Anselm Ritter von Feuerbach, there is 
an account of a poisoner, Anna Maria Zwanziger, who ap- 
pears to have outdone even these poor Liverpool poisoners 
in the number and the absolute wilfulness of her poisonings. 
It is said that she regarded the arsenic with which she com- 
mitted most of her murders “ with eyes beaming with rapture.” 
This woman, moreover, spoke of her murders,—which she 
confessed,—as “ slight errors,” boasted of her piety as “ only too 
great’’ and as the origin of all her misfortunes, and entreated 
the Judge to permit her, if it were possible, to appear to him 
after her death, in order to give him ocular demonstration of 
the immortality of the soul. To such a one as this, appar- 
ently, the prospect of a future life was an “alleviation” of 
her shameful death, in spite of her “ wicked, cruel, and base” 
nature. But then it was an “alleviation” only because, 
as is evident enough from the narrative, she was so wicked, 
cruel, and base, that she could not even feel the sense of shame 
at what she had done, and did not cower under the abhorrence of 
her fellow-creatures. She had not even that remnant of conscience 
which makes guilty men shrink from the eyes of their fellow- 
men, and probably she looked upon the future life as a new career 
for her cruel and insatiable cunning. . But this is hardly the 
kind of “alleviation” to which the excellent Judge who con- 
demned Mrs. Higgins and Mrs. Flanagan to death can have 
referred, and we cannot help feeling some regret that he should 
have used, however inadvertently and humanely, a phrase which 
tends to throw into the shade that most essential of all our ex; 
pectations for the future life,—the expectation that it will at least 
reveal to us the true horror of the evil we have committed here, 
be it for the ultimate cure, or be it only, as some believe, for the 
ultimate retribution of that evil. We deprecate heartily this and 
other misleading phrases in which the optimism of amiability 
seems to extenuate the sharp realities of the spiritual world. It 
is natural that those who believe that life ends with the death of 
the body, should make comparatively light of the worst of all 
human phenomena, deadly guilt. But for those who contem- 
plate a resurrection, to speak of the hope of it as essentially 
an “alleviation” for the sufferings of guilt, seems to us a 
darkening of counsel; for whatever else spiritual life may be, it 
must be a revelation of the true significance of good and evil 
here. 





MORE VANDALISM. 

HERE can be little doubt but that England is slowly 
awaking to the fact that she has only a limited domain of 
beautiful scenery, to give rest and refreshment to her wearied 
hand-workers, and thought and inspiration to her brain-workers, 
She is now fully aroused to the fact that, unless most jealously 
watched, the Railway Companies will in the next few years rob 
her of that limited domain. What need for such constant 
vigilance there is, can best be known by a visit to that old-time 
metropolis of the south, Winchester. You will hear bitter 
things from every one’s mouth there against the latest railway 
engineering in the Valley of the Itchen. And if you care to 
stroll out along the most favourite of the Winchester walks, you 
will find those bitter things against Railway Companies justified. 
For as one walks by the Nun’s Walk, along the Itchen side, 
or passes out by ancient Hyde along the road towards Kings- 
worthy, one is soon sensible of the fact that the one-time loveli- 
ness of the valley prospect in the direction of wooded Kings- 
worthy has ceased to be. And in its place a great white 
wall has been built up, that stretches in a barrier of un- 
broken ugliness from one side of the vale to the other. This 
white wall is the chalk embankment that is to carry the 
latest addition of unnecessary branch lines of rail, for miles 
along the Itchen Vale. One wonders how old Izaak Walton 
would have enjoyed the sight of it; and when one asks whether 
in Winchester no hand or voice stirred against this robbery of 
Winchester’s fairest bit of valley prospect, one hears,—‘‘ Oh! no 
one thought for a moment that the railway engineers were 
going to bisect the view up the vale with their hideous chalk 
embankment. We all thought the train would run along the 
level of the valley meadows, and be unseen.” And plaintively 
enough, one also hears some one add :—“ There is one gentleman 
who says he could have entirely prevented the mischief, if he 
had chosen, only he did not choose.” This is a sad enough story, 
but it is worth telling, as a sample of the way in which the 
guileless public is year by year deceived by the uncompromising 
and audacious railway engineer. 
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Luckily for England, in some quarters men are more on the 
alert to challenge the intention of railway enterprise. Thus, we 
have a Permanent Lake District Defence Society, with his 
Royal Highness the Duke of Albany at its head, and a backing 
of the most influential names in the State and in literature and 
science of to-day. Encouraged by their successful combinations 
and vigilance, a similar Defence Society has been formed in 
Yorkshire, under the title of the Aysgarth and Wensleydale 
Defence Society. As emergencies arise, similar societies will 
arise also; and it is to be hoped that before long a powerful 
combination of these into a single body will be effected, which 
shall be so fully represented in the Legislature, as to prevent 
the possibility of such attacks upon national scenery and the 
cherished haunts of holiday-seekers, as have occurred at 
Aysgarth, and have been repeated in lonely Ennerdale. 


It is not, however, only from bogus mining exploit or quarry 
speculation that English Lakeland has to fear destruction. 
She has enemies even of her own children, and from among the 
restless tribe of men who cater for the Lakeland tourist’s 
wants. These men, stirring hotel proprietors, have round 
their necks the heavy burdens of large hotels, that can 
only be filled for three months in the year; and in 
consequence, they will adopt any shift that shall conduce to 
their trade during those three months. The last bit of mischief 
that these worthy hotel-keepers have planned will, we expect, be 
frustrated by the Lake residents, but it is so audacious as to be 
worth recounting. There has existed for some few years past a 
little society of hotel-keepers, who call themselves the Lake 
District Association. They have distinguished themselves chiefly 
by a very specious programme, to the effect that they exist for the 
purpose of rendering Lakeland desirable for Lake visitors and 
Lake residents, by looking after the roads, mountain paths, &c., 
and they act as general advisers as to which hotel is best to 
put up at, and as special advisers by advertisement and 
station placards, &c., to all about to travel who as yet have 
not sufficiently appreciated Westmoreland and Cumberland. 
This Lake District Association has signalised its usefulness to 
the public on more than one occasion. It refused to move when 
Manchester threatened to drink up Thirlmere; it refused to 
move when Stockghyll Force was about to become the private 
property of a tea garden speculator; it refused to move when 
the lessees of Lord Leconfield’s quarry, at Honister, had deter- 
mined to run their railway by Derwentwater up Borrowdale. 
Perhaps this is not to be wondered at, for notwithstanding 
the fact that it has a real, live Earl as its President, it consists 
of hotel-keepers and tradesmen, whose object in life is 
to please all parties and retain all customers, and whose 
public-houses may be full of any spirit but public spirit. 
But the last move in the way to more grist for the mill will, 
in all probability, be the death-blow of the Association, for, as 
we hear at the last meeting of this estimable body of hotel- 
keepers, who have elected themselves custodians of English 
Lakeland, it was proposed to run a road on the western side of 
Rydal Lake, right round Loughrigg, and convert into a busy 
highway the Terrace walk on Loughrigg, above Grasmere. It 
happened that neither the noble lord, non-resident in the English 
Lakeland, nor the committee of taste, knew any of the literary 
traditions connected with that Terrace Walk and the path on the 
western side of Rydal Lake; did not remember that it was the 
favourite stroll of De Quincey, Hartley Culeridge, the daily 
round of Wordsworth and his sister Dorothy, the beloved of 
all the retired walks of those who for the past sixty 
years have studied the English Lake poets; and little 
dreamed that the residents would rise up in a mass and call 
them not blessed. Indeed, to read the account of the Lakes 
Destruction Association’s meeting, we should imagine that their 
noble Chairman would be surprised at the stupidity of the 
English Lakes’ residents in resisting the latest bit of scenic 
improvement suggested, under his presidency, by this Loughrigg 
road. But their resistance to this last intended act of vulgarity 
will perhaps enlighten him on one point. Lord Bective 
“‘thought that the facts of the past year’s work should induce 
the public to give a much more handsome support to the 
Association than they did at the present time, and it showed 
that the general public were very much behind the trading 
members in the Lake District, in opening out the beauties and 
developing the interests of the District.” Lord Bective will now 
know why it is that the educated public refuse to support 
trading members in the Lake District_in efforts to vulgarise it. 


Lake improvers of this sort, we are not surprised to find hin 
obliged to talk about opening out the beauties and developing 
the interests of Lakeland; but all men of culture and sense 
throughout England will answer: —* The interests and the beau. 
ties of Lakeland depend entirely, for us, upon the fact that they 
are neither opened out, nor developed. A little more Lake 
District Association, and the hotel-keepers who own his Lord. 
ship as President may have Lakeland all to themselves, for 
neither residents will stay nor tourists come ‘to an opened-out, 
developed’ Lakeland.” It is devoutly to be hoped, however, 
that this latest intended bit of vandalism will be nipped in 
the bud. Artists do not want to see Rydal Water ringed round 
with a white highway. Foot-passengers who wish to avoid the 
dust, and the noisy coach-road on a “trippers’ day,” between 
White Moss and Rydal, will probably not relish the idea of 
having the path by the western shore of Rydal turned into a 
‘paying postchaise road. It is not very likely that the in. 
habitants of the district will undertake to make or keep in order 
such an additional burden upon the township rates, to please the 
hotel-keepers. The Permanent Lake District Defence Society 
must not forget Ennerdale, but will surely remember Rydal. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
— = 
THE DUKE OF ARGYLL ON DRAINAGE LOANS. 


(To THE Epiror oF THE “SpectarTor.”’] 


Srr,—I have been much struck by the comments you have made 
and the questions you have asked as to the “charges” laid 
upon the tenants on Lord Lansdowne’s Queen’s County estates, 
in return for drainage executed upon their farms. These com- 
ments and questions appear to me to imply a fundamental mis- 
understanding of the whole principle on which farmers ever 
do pay, or ought ever to be asked to pay, anything for such 
outlays. 

When farmers who are independent men and who are men of 
business have to consider what they can afford to offer for 
drainage, the one only question which they ask is this,—What 
additional value will this drainage yield in the form of increased 
crops? The other questions on which you dwell so much, 
where the money came from by which the drains were made, 
what part of it is to be returned as interest, and what other 
part of it is to be returned as capital,—these are questions which 
he never would ask at all, and with which he has really nothing 
todo. The landlord may have had to raise capital at five per 
cent. or at eight per cent., or even at ten percent. But unless 
his drains yield a certain result in the form of a greater quan- 
tity of corn, or potatoes, or turnips, he will not get, and he 
ought not to get, any return for his outlay, however great. 

On the other hand, if the landlord’s drains do yield a very 
large return in the form of increased crops, the farmer will pay 
him an increased rent, in a proportion which bears no reference 
whatever, and ought to bear none, to the terms on which he 
has raised the capital. 

The general proposition is this,—that a tenant has nothing 
whatever to do with the source from which or the terms on 
which his landlord has raised the capital with which he drains. 
He may take it out of his own savings, he may borrow it from 
an Improvement Loan Society, or he may borrow it from the 
Government, if the Government chooses to take the place of 
such companies. But with these alternatives the tenant has 
nothing to do. His business is to look at the results; and if 
these yield him a good profit at any given rate of rent, it is a 
matter of perfect indifference to him whether that rent does or 
does not afford any profit or remuneration to the landlord. 

Your assumption seems to be that when a landlord borrows 
from Government, he is bound to be satisfied with an improved 
rent which has no reference at all to the increased produce, but 
which is to be calculated upon the principle either that he is to 
suffer an actual loss, or at all events is never to make one 
farthing of profit out of the improvement of his own land. Of 
course, the Government, in lending money for drainage, may do 
so on a distinct bargain with proprietors to this effect. But of 
course, also, the result of such an unjust bargain would be that 
no landowner would be so foolish as to go to that lender, if he 
could possibly get another. As a matter of fact, no such in- 
timation ever has been made by Government when it has 
lent money to encourage any branch of industry; and as 
applied to any other branch of industry, the absurdity of such 
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Let me add that, from my own experience, I know that good 
drainage, well and substantially executed, will quite commonly 
add to the quantity and value of crops, to the extent of doubling 
that quantity and value. Supposing rent to represent one 
fourth or one-fifth of the produce (and it is generally less on 
agricultural land), the farmer will more easily pay that propor- 
tion on the drained land than he could formerly have paid it on 
the land which was wet and sour. And this rent he can afford 
to go on paying so long as the drainage lasts, with a correspond- 
ing profit to himself. If that profit lasts and outlives a term of 
years during which the landlord’s share repays him all his 
capital, and begins to yield him, too, an actual profit, the tenant 
has no right to grudge this result to the owner. It is from him 
that the tenant’s tenure has come. It is from him that the 
credit has come on which the capital has been raised. It is from 
him that the tenant gets the exclusive use of the properties of 
the soil. It is only just that the owner should have his share 
jn the results of a speculation which has turned out well for 
poth the partners concerned in it. 

On these principles, I need hardly say that when Lord Lans- 
downe charges only 5 per cent. on a capital for which he pays 
6} per cent. for twenty-two years, he charges a great deal less 
than the tenant can often well afford to pay, and runs the risk 
of incurring himself a positive loss, because drains may not last 
for twenty-two years; and if they do not last, and the better 
crops are not obtained, he will not get even his 5 per cent., whilst 
he will still have to pay the Government the full 6} per cent. 

You will see, then, that on these principles, which are those of 
ordinary business and of common sense, the question you put to 
Mr. Townsend Trench, Lord Lansdowne’s agent, is a question 
altogether irrelevant to any consideration governing the equity 
of the transaction. You ask whether, when 5 per cent. was 

charged to the tenants, it was explained to them that part of 

this represented interest, and another part of it represented 
sinking-fund. But this is a question with which the tenants had 
mo concern. The question for them was whether the drainage 

* would yield them a good profit or not, when £5 was added to 
the rent of (say) every ten acres newly drained. If the ten 
acres were such poor and bad land that the best drainage would 
have little or no effect upon it, then the tenant would havea 
perfect right to say to Mr. Trench, “I do not care what part of 
your £5 represents interest, nor what part represents capital- 
‘That is Lord Lansdowne’s look-out, not mine. All I know is, 
that I cannot get out of that land crops enough to pay £5 
additional rent upon it.” 

On the other hand, if it is perfectly well known that the ten 
newly-drained acres will yield crops at least half again as bulky 
and valuable as they were before, representing, perhaps, a 
return of 15 per cent. on the outlay, then, if the tenant refuses 
to pay the £5 or the £6 10s. additional rent, on the plea that 
this rent represented a higher interest on Lord Lansdowne’s 
capital than was fair, Mr. Trench would have a right to 
say :—“ Your opinion of the interest due on Lord Lansdowne’s 
outlay has nothing to do with what you ought to pay. He may 
gain or he may lose; but that is not your business. What you 
have to consider is whether the land will not now yield to you 
at crops worth £6 or £7 an acre, instead of crops hardly worth 
£3 or £4, You know very well that it will. Out of this in- 
ereased return you will have a large profit, larger than the 
profit of your landlord, even if the drainage lasts a century.” 

I have written this letter because the confusion of ideas pre- 
valent on this subject is fatal to the hope of establishing a small 
proprietary in Ireland. Until commercial principles are clearly 
understood as applicable to the management of property in the 
soil, no sensible man will invest a shilling of capital in the pur- 
chase of land in Ireland.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Inveraray, February 19th. ARGYLL. 


{Our correspondent has not mastered the statement of facts 
contained in the Sub-Commissioner’s judgment on which we 
commented. There was no question, as regards the special point 
commented on, of improvements done by the landlord. What 
Mr. Sub-Commissioner Kane stated in his judgment was, that 
Lord Lansdowne had. in certain cases, borrowed of the State at 
33 per cent., for purposes of improvement, what he forthwith 
ient to his tenants, that they might carry out these purposes, at 
5 per cent. Certainly Lord Lansdowne’s agent himself admitted, 
in Court, that the difference between these rates ought to be 
regarded as a sinking fund, for the extinguishing of the principal 
of the debt. The tenant, therefore, not the landlord—as we 


curred all the risk of the investment, and of course the tenant ought 
to have been charged only so much interest as the landlord paid, 
plus a sinking fund for the paying off of the debt ; but it did not 
appear that this admission of the intention to apply the higher 
rate of interest charged to the extinction of the debt, had been 
made to the tenants to whom the money was lent, until the case 
was brought into the Land Court. If we are right as to the 
facts,—and we read the report of the Sub-Commissioner’s 
judgment in extenso very carefully—the Duke of Argy]l’s remarks 
are instructive, but not pertinent to our note.—Ep. Spectator.] 





AN ENGLISH CATHOLIC ON IRELAND. 
(To tHe Epiror oF THE ** SPECTATOR.”’] 

Sir,—Your correspondent, “ A Tory Catholic,” is mistaken in 
supposing I “have recently resigned” my place in the Catholic 
Union. I never even had the intention of leaving it. He is 
still more mistaken in his assigned cause for my resignation. 
He says, “it is no secret that attempts have been made to move 
the society in a Home-rule or Nationalist direction ;” and that 
seeing “the futility of their efforts,” others and myself have 
“departed in peace.” Some misapprehension appears to exist 
here. I prefer to say it is “no fact;” but if it be a fact, it has 
been kept so secret that others and myself first learn the 
attempt from an anonymous correspondent in the pages of a 
Protestant paper. The fact, again, that there are any “senti- 
mental English Catholics,” who are at once Ultramontane and 
Communistic, is also new to me; there was no word of Socialism 
in my letter to the Weekly Register. That there are English Catho- 
lics who are in favour of Home-rule is true. Has “ A Tory Catho- 
lic” confused the two? Perhaps he had forgotten when he wrote 
that in 1782 England granted Home-rule to Ireland. Was 
England thereby committed to Communism? IE not, neither 
am I, because of my advocacy of Home-rule. One more point 
may be noted. “A Tory Catholic” specially commends three 
excellent M.P.’s, who shall be nameless. Does he remember 
that two, if not all three of these gentlemen, were elected 
(according to “ Vacher”’) on Home-rule pledges ? And are they 
therefore Socialists ? ‘A Tory Catholic” depreciates Emanci- 
pation, because certain Catholic Members, at a given date, fail to 
meet with his approval. This may show him to be a good 
“Tory,” but will, I fear, be looked upon as evidence of his 
being a bad “ Catholic.” On one point I can congratulate him. 
“A Tory Catholic” has so far risen above his prejudices and 
traditions that he can study the other side of the question, and 
reads so sound a Liberal paper (in spite of its temporary anti- 
Irish sympathies) as the Spectator.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Atheneum Club, February 20th. 


Ory SHIPLEY. 





THE CLERGY AND VIVISECTION. 
(To tHe EDITOR OF THE “‘ SpEcTATOR.”’] 

Str,—The charitable supposition of your correspondent, “ J. P. 
Wright,” that it is conscientious, though mistaken, self-sacrifice 
which prevents the Clergy from taking part in opposition to Vivi- 
section, is, I fear, almost disproved by another instance of their 
want of action when the fate of animals was in the balance. 
The presence of the Bishops in the House of Lords might last 
year have saved the Hurlingham pigeons (and their absence on 
that occasion was made the more conspicuous by the zeal with 
which they had mustered just before to throw out the “ Deceased 
Wife’s Sister Bill); so that by staying away from the recent 
voting on vivisection in the Convocation of Oxford, the clergy of 
lower rank have only followed the example of their superiors. 

Genuine indifference is what these two cases, taken together, 
seem to point to; an indifference which the laity must view 
with astonishment and deep regret, and upon which they will 
be likely to reflect with care in future adjustments of their 
attitude towards ecclesiasticism.—I am, Sir, &c., A. S. 


{To THe Epitor or THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 

Sir,—Will you allow me to say a few words, partly in reply to 
“D. G.’s” letter of last week, partly, I am sorry to have to 
acknowledge, in corroboration of his indictment. Most entirely 
do I agree with him that this matter of cruelty to animals is 
one which pre-eminently concerns the clergy of all communions, 
as the guardians of Christian morality, and it is unfortunately 
impossible to deny that this grave obligation is as yet very im- 
perfectly realised among us. The vote of February 5th ina 
constituency so largely clerical as the Oxford Convocation 
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only a third had been present of those who went up a fortnight 
earlier (of whom I was one) to vote against Mr. Horton’s ap- 
pointment, the decision would have been reversed, and that 
while two clerical Heads of Houses actually spoke in support of 
the establishment of the new Folter-kammer, not a single 
clerical resident opened his mouth to plead for the help- 
less victims, dumb before their tormenters, and unable to 
plead for themselves. At the same time, it is happily not 
true of England, as appears from “D. G.’s”’ letter to be the 
case in Ireland, that the cause of justice and mercy “ gets no 
support from the ecclesiastics of any religion, Catholic or Pro- 
testant.” On the contrary, during several years while I was 
myself a member of the Committee of the International Asso- 
ciation for the Total Suppression of Vivisection (now united 
with the Victoria Street Society), I sat side by side with brother 
ecclesiastics, both Catholic and Protestant, who were zealous in 
the cause, and some of whom had often and strongly advocated 
it from their pulpits, as I believe has the Catholic Bishop of 
Nottingham. And at our annual meetings, the difficulty always 
was to secure a sufficiency not of clerical, but of lay speakers: 
At this moment, there will be found on the list of Vice- 
Presidents of the United Societies, of which Lord Shaftesbury is 
President, not ‘only the names of men like Lord Coleridge, 
Lord Tennyson, and Mr. Browning, but also those of 
three Anglican prelates and of Cardinal Manning, whom 
I have more than once heard speak most forcibly on 
the subject. But after all, it remains true that the cleri- 
eal conscience, both in Oxford and in England generally, 
greatly needs to be awakened to the real nature and gravity of 
a question which touches directly on the elementary laws not 
only of religion, but of natural morality. 

It is hardly necessary to repeat here my entire agreement 
with the Spectator in the conviction I have again and again ex- 
pressed during the last ten years, in print and in public speech, 
that even were the torture of animals proved—as it never yet 
has been—to subserve the advance of medical science, that would 
make it, if somewhat less odious, not less absolutely unlawful 
and immoral. ‘ The life is more than meat, and the body than 
raiment,” and here, if anywhere, the divine principle applies, 
* He that will save his life shall lose it.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

New University Club, February 18th. H. N. Oxenuam. 


[To THE EpIToR OF THE “ SpecTATOR.’’) 

Sir,—This morning, when the Spectator arrived, I was engaged 
in putting some thoughts together for the evening’s sermon. 
On opening your journal, my eyes chanced to rest for the 
moment on “D. G.’s” letter; and it afforded me no slight 
amusement that I could have told him just then, had he been 
within ear-shot, how the very subject I had chosen for the 
sermon in question was that special one on which he so wrath- 
fully declares the pulpit is universally silent. So I hope “D. 
G.” will not say again,—‘“ I have never heard, and I have never 
met any one who has ever heard, a single sentence in a single 
sermon, by either Roman Catholic or Protestant, inculcating 
mercy to animals.’ The “seeva indignatio” may sometimes be 
too testy to be true. 

All the while, I most heartily join in the Spectator’s earnest 
protest against the apathy displayed by too many of my brother- 
clergy on the other side of the Channel with regard to the 
recent vote for the physiological laboratory at Oxford. Con- 
trasted with the late “ugly rush” they made at Mr. Horton, it 
showed not well, for it exhibited a melancholy partiality for 
camels and an unnecessary disgust at gnats, which one had 
grown to hope in these days was not the tendency of the clerical 
appetite. Somehow or another, it always seems as if we parsons 
were fated to lose our heads when a crisis comes, since then it 
too often happens we do the things we ought not, while those 
things we ought to do we strangely leave undone.—I am, Sir, 
&e., Cuartes WILLIAM FRIZELL. 


Dunluce Rectory, County Antrim, February 17th. 


THE ASSOCIATION FOR PROMOTING THE REFORM 
OF CONVOCATION. 


[To THe Epiror OF THE ‘‘SPEcTATOR.’’ | 
S1r,—The discussion in the Upper House of Convocation on the 
13th inst. on the creation of a House of Laymen, and in par. 
ticular. the remarks of the Bishop of Truro on this subject, show 
real and definite progress in the right direction. To expect that 





ecclesiastical questions would be indeed utopian. Our proposi- 
tion that the Church laity should be directly represented, and 
that any measure which has received their sanction, as expressed 
by a Lay house, and that of Convocation should be laid on the 
table of each of the Houses of Parliament for six weeks, and 
then, if unopposed, receive the Royal assent, seems to commend 
itself to moderate and reasonable men. In forwarding the ex- 
planatory letter drawn up by my indefatigable colleague, the 
Rev. James Bandinel, and accepted by our Council, I will only 
add that the Lay house approved of by their Lordships must 
plainly be national, not provincial.—I am, Sir, &c., 
ArcHER Gurney, Secretary, A. P. R. C. 

7 Keble Terrace, Oxford, February 18th. 





THE MINORS’ PROTECTION BILL. 


(To THE EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’ ] 


Sir,—Will you let me state through your columns that those- 
who are able to take part in the endeavour to obtain better lega} 
protection for young girls can obtain information, on application 
to the Hon. Secs. of the Minors’ Protection Joint Committee, 41 
Addison Gardens North, Kensington, W. P—I am, Sir, &c., 
Lincolv’s Inn, February 19th. Cuas. MitcHELL, 


THE PROPOSED BRITISH SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL. 
STUDIES AT ATHENS. 
(To tHe EpiTor or Tae * Spectrator.”’} 
Sir,— While thanking you for your kindly mention of the pro- 
posed English School of Classical Studies and Art at Athens, 
I shall be glad of your permission to state that I am only one 
of two honorary secretaries; and that my colleague, who has. 
done more than the lion’s share of the work, and to whose vigor- 
ous and able initiative the enterprise is due, is Professor R. C. 
Jebb. Will you allow me to add that the Greek Government 
have generously offered us a site of from five to ten acres on the 
slope of Lycabettus, and thata meeting of the Committee will . 
be held on Saturday next, to consider this offer, and, I hope, to 
appoint trustees P—I am, Sir, &c., T. H. S. Escort. 
38 Brompton Crescent, S.W., February 21st. 








BOOKS. 


—@—— 
PETER THE GREAT.* 
TuEsE two immense volumes, more than 1,300 pages octavo, 
contain invaluable materials for the future biographer, but they 
hardly constitute a biography. Mr. Schuyler knows Russian, 
has read everything he could find bearing on his subject, and 
has had access to much information, such, for example, as the 
records of the Tribunal of Preobrazhénsky,—throughout Peter’s 
reign the Star Chamber of Russia, a tribunal which shed blood 
like water, and tortured the innocent to obtain evidence—which 
was closed to his predecessors, but he has not the instinct of the 
biographer. He is by nature an annalist, who relates at great 
length, but simply and easily, all the facts he has collected, 
twisting nothing, concealing little, but leaving the reader to 
form his own judgment on the data given. He has absolutely 
nothing of the pictorial faculty for persons, though he shows 
occasionally some for scenes. We should doubt if, when 
his work was done, Mr. Schuyler had a clear idea of Peter 
in his own mind, and certainly he has not written one out. He 
has, moreover, little sense of proportion, and has overlaid the 
narrative personal to Peter with accounts of his campaigns and 
battles and negotiations which are rather wearisome, and are 
fairly well known already. Even in the political section he gives 
us no guiding-thread, and it would be difficult to gather from his 
book whether he thought that Peter had a policy of aggrandise- 
ment, or whether he only successfully met difficulties as they 
arose, and took advantage of victories to push forward steadily to 
the sea. Still, to patient readers, the book is most valuable. Mr. 
Schuyler does not believe legends, is entirely free from prejudices, 
and is obviously penetrated with the idea that his hero was very 
like anybody else, modelled partly by circumstances, partly by 
ambitions, partly by his innate and peculiar qualities. He 
describes him without horror and without admiration, tells of 
victories without exultation and atrocities without condemnation, 
and is throughout intent rather on relating the facts than on 
moving his readers to any judgment about the facts. He lacks, 
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as we have said, the pictorial faculty; but in return, he never 
exaggerates, never believes gossip, and never loses a certain 
simple directness, sometimes very like that of an old eye-witness, 
which has a curiously convincing effect. For example, when 
Czar Theodore died childless in 1680, the succession lapsed 
+o two of his brothers, Ivan and Peter. Of these, Ivan 
was the elder, and therefore legally entitled to the throne; and 
he was strongly favoured by his elder sister Sophia, an ambitious 
woman of ability, and by the Court party, but he was so nearly 
an idiot as to be incapable of reigning. The nobles, therefore, 
preferred Peter, and when both parties agreed to submit the 
decision to the people of Moscow, the crowd almost unanimously 
called for Peter. He was, therefore, declared Czar, but Sophia 
could not conceal her annoyance, and Mr. Schuyler, quite aware 
that this feeling was of great historic importance, but never 
saying so, describes its manifestation thus :— 

“ Pretence was useless; open opposition was the expression almost 

of despair. On the day of the funeral of Theodore, the Princess 
Sophia, contrary to all etiquette, insisted on accompanying the body 
to the church. Remonstrances were in vain. She not only went, 
disregarding the Byzantine prescriptions which kept the princesses 
unseen behind a canopy, showing herself openly to the people, but 
she was also loud in the expression of her grief, which was certainly 
sincere and not feigned. At last, long before the ceremonies had 
terminated, the widowed step-mother, Natalia, left the church, lead- 
ing her son Peter. This excited remark, not only among the popu- 
lace, but still more on the part of the Princess Tatiana, the eldest 
member of the family, the sister of the Tsar Alexis and the aunt of 
Theodore, highly respected for her charity and goodness, who sent 
at noon a message to Natalia, saying :—‘ You’re a fine relation— 
could not wait till the end of tke funeral!’ Natalia excused herself 
on the ground that Peter was so young that it would have been in- 
jurious to his health to have remained in church so long without eat- 
ing. Her cousin, Ivan Naryshkin, who had just returned from ex'le, 
and was constantly causing trouble by his thoughtless remarks, said, 
‘Let him that is dead lie there. Her Majesty the Tear is not dead, 
but still lives” On returning from the funeral Sophia wept bitterly, 
and turning to the people cried out, ‘ You see how our brother the 
Tsar Theodore has suddenly gone from this world, His ill-wishers 
and enemies have poisoned him. Have pity on us orphans. We 
have no father, nor mother, nor brother. Our eldest brother Ivan 
has not been elected Tsar, and if we are to blame before you and the 
boyirs, let us go live in other lands which are ruled over by Christian 
Kings.’ These words naturally produced a deep impression.” 
That is the true annalist’s method, not the historian’s, and the 
immense narrative is throughout told in that style. The final 
struggle, for example, between Peter and his sister is described 
at length, but in such a way that the reader thinks of it as the 
ordinary and even insignificant and accidental contest which, 
at the moment, it must have appeared. 

Mr. Schuyler, as we have said, discredits most of the legends, 
He believes that Peter formed his boy-regiment solely for 
amusement, that he took to shipbuilding as other lads take to 
turning with a lathe, that he went abroad chiefly to instruct 
himself in his favourite pastimes, that his reforms were very 
often the result of wilfulness, and that the greatest act of 
his sovereignty, the suppression of the Patriarchate, was caused 
not by any secret policy, but by a definite fear that Church and 
State would quarrel if the Patriarch was any longer regarded 
as a sort of religious Czar, a fear recorded and explained in the 
final decree. He does not believe that the Empress Cathe- 
rine saved the Russian armies on the Pruth, or that Peter 
murdered his son Alexis with his own hand. Nevertheless, 
Peter appears in his narrative very much what he appears 
in the legends, a bloodthirsty barbarian, utterly reck- 
less of the lives of opponents, ready to torture his nearest 
relatives, including his own son, and to witness and urge on the 
tortures ; yet possessed of a genius for government, for selecting 
agents, and for impressing foreigners, who one and all reported 
that he was a genuinely great man. They were especially im- 
pressed with his sense, which, indeed, shines out in all his letters. 
Physically he was always impressive, even from early boyhood ; 
and in manhood the Duc de St. Simon, who was accustomed to 
weigh men and had seen the greatest men in Europe, thus 
‘describes him :— 

“ He was a very tall man, well made, not too stout, with a roundish 
face, a high forehead, and fine eyebrows, a short nose—but not too 
short—large at the end ; hia lips were rather thick ; his complexiona 
ruddy brown; fine black eyes, large, lively, piercing, and well apart ; 
& majestic and gracious look when he wished, otherwise severe and 
stern, with a twitching which did not often return, but which dis- 
turbed his look and his whole expression and inspired fear. That 
lasted but a moment, accompanied by a wild and terrible look, and 
passed away as quickly. His whole air showed his intellect, his reflec- 
tion, and his greatness, and did not lack a certain grace. He wore 
only a linen collar, a round brown perruque without powder which 
did not touch his shoulders, a brown, tight-fitting coat, plain, with 
gold buttons; a waistcoat, breeches, stockings, no gloves nor cuffs; 








the star of his order on his coat and the ribbon underneath ; his coat 
often quite unbuttoned, his hat on a tab'e and never on bis head even 
out of doors. With all this simplicity, and in whatever bad carriage 
or company he might be, one could not fail to perceive the air of 
greatness that was natural to him.” 

Active, powerful, and daring, Peter could almost always make 
his body do what he required, but he had not permanent good 
health, having a tendency to epilepsy, and a passion for drink 
amounting to dipsomania. After any feat, or when otherwise 
pleased, he always sat down to drink brandy, drank to drunken- 
ness, and when drunk became full of brutal horse-play, or 
occasionally of rage, which was sometimes dangerous even to 
his closest intimates. He would strike anybody, even General 
Lefort, his greatest military adviser, or Menshikof, who was 
in effect Premier of the Empire. He repeatedly knocked the 
former down, and cuffed the latter. He liked best to drink at 
the house of General Lefort, perhaps the only man he really 
trusted; and one day, just before the battle of Narva, drinking 
there, he quarrelled with his generalissimo, Shein, and left the 
room :— 

“ Korb relates: ‘It was known later that he had gone to question 
the soldiers, to learn from them how many colonels and other regi- 
mental officers that general-in-chief had made without reference to 
merit, merely for money. In a short time when he came back, his 
wrath had grown to such a pitch that he drew his sword, and facing 
the general-in-chief, horrified the guests with this threat: “ By striking 
thus, I will mar thy mal-government.” Boiling over with well!- 
grounded anger, he appealed to Prince Ramodandfsky, and Zotof ; 
but finding them excuse the general-in-chief, he grew so hot that he 
startled all the guests by striking right and left, he knew not where, 
with his drawn sword. Prince Ramodanédfsky had to complain of a 
cut finger, and another of a slight wound on the head. Zdétof was 
hurt in the hand as the sword was returning from a stroke. A blow 
far more deadly was aiming at the general-in-chief, who beyond a 
doubt would have been stretched in his gore by the Tsar’s right hand, 
had not General Lefort (who was almost the only one that might 
have ventured it), catching the Tsar’s arms, drawn back his hand 
from the stroke. But the 'I'sar, taking it ill that any person should 
dare to hinder him from sating his most just wrath, wheeled round 
upon the spot, and struck his unwelcome impeder a hard blow on the 
back. He is the only one that knew what remedy to apply; none of 
the Muscovites is more beloved by the Tsar than he. This man so 
mitigated his ire that, threatening only, he abstained from murder. 
Merriment followed this dire tempest: the Tsar, with a face full of 
smiles, was present at the dancing, and, to show his mirth, com- 
manded his musicians to play the tunes to which (so he said) he had 
danced at his most beloved lord and brother’s, when that most august 
host was entertaining exalted guests. Two young ladies depart- 
ing by stealth were, at an order from the Tsar, brought back by 
soldiers.’ ”’ 

He was naturally bloodthirsty. Though never really menaced 
in his autocracy after the Streltsi had been banished and 
executed, he knew himself to be an object of dislike to his 
people, who detested his foreign friends, and distrusted his 
orthodoxy; to the great nobles, whom he neglected for low-born 
men; and to many members of his own family, whom he treated 
with excessive rigour. Delators were always heard, and the 
smallest rumour of plotting against bim roused his fury, when he 
would send the highest personages in the realm before the secret 
Chancery at Preobrazhénsky, and have them tortured, flogged, 
or executed. The head of this tribunal, Ramodanofsky, a 
prime favourite, whom Peter called “ your Majesty,” once ex- 
cused himself for some negligence by writing that he was wash- 
ing his hands in blood, and the excuse was accepted. Executions, 
in fact, never ceased under Peter, and no man in the empire was 
safe fora day. In 1728 he fancied, apparently without a trace 
of evidence, that the household of his repudiated wife Eudoxia, 
then imprisoned in a nunnery at Suzdal, were intriguing 
against him. They were not, but Peter, who for twenty years 
had never seen Eudoxia, and had married Catherine, in his 
gloomy mood chose to accuse her of living with a Major Gliébof. 
Thecharge was true, as he must have known for years; but he was 
in a blood-drinking humour, he threatened Eudoxia with death, 
not for the dishonour—she had ceased to be his wife—but for 
favouring conspirators; and “ Gliébof, after having been tortured 
by the knout, by red-hot irons, by burning eoals, was fastened 
for three days upon a plank with wooden spikes, and, as he con- 
fessed nothing more, was impaled, and died the next day. The 
Bishop of Rostof was broken on the wheel and beheaded; his 
body was burned, and his head fixed on a stake. Alexander 
Kikin was treated in the same way. He was tortured slowly, 
at intervals, so that he might suffer the more. The second day 
the Tsar passed by him. Kikin was still living on the wheel, 
and begged the Tsar to pardon him and allow him to become a 
monk. His head was at once cut off, and exposed on a stake. 
Doktikin, who had protested against the oath of allegiance to 
the Tsarévitch Peter, died the death of a martyr; he was tor- 
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tured three times, and afterwards broken on the wheel, con- 
stantly declaring that he was willing to suffer all for the word 
of Christ.” Peter’s quarrel with his son was really caused more 
by suspicion of his rebelliousness than by fear of his character 
as his successor. The son’s mistress, a Finnish girl, whom he 
constantly sought permission to marry, and for whom he had 
an almost pathetic devotion, betrayed him, and reported some 
expressions which implied a wish for his father’s death, or 
even some inchoate plan of rebellion. Peter did not kill 
him, but after the unhappy man had formally renounced the 
throne, which, indeed, he was incompetent to fill, the Tsar 
had him tortured three times in his own presence by savage 
beatings with the knout, was not sorry when he died of the 
results, and on the following day attended a grand ball in honour 
of the anniversary of Pultawa. In morals, though not more disso- 
lute than other Princes of his time—at least, if we reject, as Mr. 
Schuyler does, the Margravine of Baireuth’s evidence—he knew 
no law but his own will; and though he tenderly loved the Empress 
Catherine and could not bear her absence, he was not only un- 
faithful to her, but told her so. Once, and once only, he woke 
up to a strong sense of decoram, and then he ordered his wife’s 
favourite lady-of-honour, the charming Miss Hamilton, daughter 
of one of the many Scotchmen in his Court, to be executed for 
infanticide, the tears of his wife and the whole Court failing to 
obtain a lighter sentence. 

Peter, in fact, was a hard-drinking, brutal savage; but he was 
also a clear-headed politician, worked at his trade of governing 
as no Czar had ever done, understood it thoroughly, founded 
the Russian Navy, remodelled the Russian Army, completely 
organised the civil administration, broke up the always 
threatening power of Sweden, and left Russia—which had 
been a mere geographical expression—a great and aggressive 
State, and though his countrymen were fully aware of his 
cruelties, he is still regarded by them as a hero worthy of the 
deepest veneration. ‘They have been accustomed to ferocious 
Czars, but not to competent ones, they reverence in a Sovereign 
that close connection between thought and action which is 
for good as well as evil their own peculiarity among the nations, 
and like the Romans of old they pardon everything to the 
successful ruler. In spite, too, of their suspicion of him as 
heterodox and un- Russian, the people perceived that he 
was devoted to Russia, and to an ideal Russia, towards 
which he was ever marching. As Kostomarof says : — 
“He loved Russia, loved the Russian people,— loved it 
not in the sense of the mass of Russians contemporary 
with and subject to him, but in the sense of that ideal to 
which he wished to brig the people. For that reason, this love 
constitutes that great quality in him which causes us, even 
against our will, to love him personally, leaving out of view his 
bloody tribunals and all his demoralising despotism, which has 
exercised a baneful influence on posterity. On account of 
Peter’s love of the ideal of the Russian people, a Russian will 
love Peter as long as he does not himself lose this national ideal, 
and for this love will pardon in him all that lies with such heavy 
weight on his memory.” Ifa second edition of this book is ever 
demanded, we recommend Mr. Schuyler to reduce it to half its 
size, and add a chapter explaining clearly the view which his 
vast reading has induced him to take of the Czar Peter, his 
character, his policy, and his mental powers. 


ELEPHANT-DRIVING AND TIGER-SHOOTING.* 


If this book dealt with tiger-shooting merely from the ordinary 
point of view, describing one deadly encounter after another, 
and dwelling with a sort of ferocious joy upon the large “ bags” 
of big game it had been the author’s good fortune to make up, it 
might be dismissed with scant notice, as the subject has already 
been brought before us ad nauseam. Mr. Barras, however, has 
introduced into his recitals a somewhat new element, the 
elephant, rather than the tiger, occupying the most prominent 
position, so that ‘ Roghanath,’ ‘ Bahadur,’ ‘Ashmut,’ and ‘ Muarak 
Guj,’ ‘ Manut Dar,’ ‘ Bijli, and ‘Futteh Alli’ become quite the 
reader's personal acquaintances, investing with special interest the 
scenes in which they take part; as not content with enjoying sport 
in the usual fashion, the author determined to drive his own 
elephant, having first studied the idiosyncrasies of some of these 
noble animals, as well as the duties of a good mahout, so that 
on his second expedition, and ever afterwards, during his twenty- 
eight years of Indian service, he would follow up a wounded 
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tiger and shoot him from between the ears of the great beast, a. 
much more exciting performance than doing the same thing 
from one’s place in the howdah. In order to manage this con.. 
veniently, he devised an ingenious sling for his gun and made. 
some other simple arrangements about his paraphernalia. 
“T can lay no claim,” says Mr. Barras, “to distinguished 
authorship, and can only commend my narrative to the reader’s 
kind indulgence on the score of its perfect veracity and genuine. 
ness ;” but strict veracity, when not combined with dullness, is 
the strongest of recommendations, and his little book, with its. 
unpretending tale of sport and adventure, proves to be a bit of 
very pleasant reading. 

Tiger-shooting, though an expensive pastime, is a thoroughly 
manly sport, for it is making war upon a dangerous enemy, 
who must be held in check. For one life sacrificed by it, many 
more are probably saved, to say nothing of the cattle belonging 
to the villagers, which the natives are totally incapable of de- 
fending for themselves. After a few clear instructions to intend- 
ing sportsmen, in which great stress is laid on securing really 
good elephants, a thoroughly competent gun-bearer, and efficient 
weapons, as well as a few minor accessories, the absence of 
which may be on some occasions the sole cause of non-success, 
and telling them that whatever may happen must be considered 
part of the enjoyment, even should it end, as in his own case, 
in becoming crippled for life, the author plunges at once into the: 
jungles. The elephants used for tiger-shooting are generally lent 
by the Government, an official document being at the same time 
handed to the borrower, in which the height, names, supposed 
age, and prices of the animals are duly stated, for, in the event 
of a casualty, the loss must be made good. More than £100 is 
rarely demanded for a Government elephant, although it is very 
often worth much more, the tariff being based on the expenses 
incurred by its capture and training. Of course, it is very im- 
portant before making a selection, to obtain some knowledge of 
the characters and antecedents of the elephants in the Commis- 
sariat Yard, and if you intend to be your own driver you 
must also contrive to be on good terms with the one you 
choose for your personal use. Elephantine perfection is, it 
seems, represented by a gentle and steady female, who will stand 
quite still while the tiger is roaring and charging in all 
directions ; but as females of this species are by no means more 
endowed with physical courage than other personages of their 
sex, they generally become wild with terror after having ex- 
perienced one mauling, and far from remaining tranquil, make 
the best of their way from the scene of action when they find 
themselves in danger, so that Mr. Barras is perhaps justified in 
his predilection for cross old tuskers. Be this as it may, his: 
first choice fell upon a handsome fellow nearly ten feet high, 
which had only killed two people during a long career, and that 
while incautiously approached during an attack of fever, and 
which bore a high character for gentleness as well as courage.. 
Though ready to obey orders, ‘Roghanath’ had a strong 
objection to being made to kneel, so the author, having but 
little time to spare for making friends, thought it well “to pass 
a vote of confidence at once,” and after feeding him with bread 
and sugar proceeded to mount in orthodox style, namely, by 
stepping on his tusks when the elephant lowered himself by 
advancing his front legs, and then allowing himself to be trans- 
ferred by a toss of the head to his place behind his ears. This: 
done, Mr. Barras, in his character of an enlightened European 
mahout, set forth for his first ride. But we must let him 
describe this in his own words :— 

“The native man, from want of thonght, keeps up a constant 
drumming on the beast’s head. with the goad, or ‘ankus;’ I therefore 
hoped not to use it at all. Sach an improvement all at once, however, 
proved more than even the elephantine mind could grasp. He began 
really to enjoy himself, going his own way more than mine, till at- 
last he marched straight into an immense forest-tree of the banyan 
species, and commenced to browse. He seized the boughs above his 
head, ard, tugging violently at them, brought them down on my 
devoted skull. This was too much. I raised the ankus, and brought 
it down on his head with a biow that brought blood through the skin. 
This had the desired effect, and he at once bundled off by the road 
he knew I wanted him to go. He merely took with him a branclr 
about the size of a small apple-tree to discuss as he went along. 
From this moment we were friends, and I do not think I ever had to use 
the hook again so as to bring blood; generally it was sufficient to tap 
him with my fingers to get him to do what I wanted.” 

If the male elephant stands one mauling, he becomes fierce, and: 
will charge into any cover where he supposes the tiger to be, 
displaying on some occasions a mistaken zeal, which has been 
known to produce fatal results, for which reason tuskers are, as 
a rule, not much appreciated. Mr. Barras, however, as before re- 
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marked, gave the preference to a good fighter, and seldom had 
reason to repent of his choice, though on one occaison he had a 
very near escape. Having got into rather a slender tree, without 
the elephant being aware of it, the latter, taking him probably for 
a monkey, charged furiously, and seizing the sapling with his 
trunk, bent it two or three times to the ground, but fortunately 
without breaking the stem. Had he succeeded in doing so, he 
would in his blind rage have probably trampled his master to 
death, though when at length the mahout succeeded in backing 
him, and the author dropped to the ground and called him by 
name, ‘ Muarak Guj’ he extended his trunk in the most friendly 
manner and hoisted him on to his head. 

A much more terrible danger was incurred by the writer 
with this same elephant, when a tigress having sprung on to 
his head, ‘ Muarak,’ by a mighty shake, hurled his enemy and 
his rider into the air together, the latter being deposited unhurt 
in a nest of soft grass which happily concealed him from the 

_tigress, and out of which in fear and trembling he managed to 
make his way towards the approaching line of elephants, re- 
gaining his seat upon the head of ‘ Muarak Guj.’ A second time, 
the tigress made a similar spring, but this time Mr. Barras 
believes that ‘ Muarak ’ prevented the muscles of his neck from 
moving, so that his rider might not be unseated when flung from 
him his assailant,—the already wounded tigress, being finally 
mastered by one of the female elephants, who fairly sat down 
upon her, and nearly smothered her in the mud. 

Though the author believes that there is no limit to the sagacity 
and power of these creatures, which he ranks next to man in the 
animal kingdom, and thongh he deprecates the treatment they 
receive at the hands of the natives, he on one occasion so far forgot 
his principles as to teaze the elephant he was riding by imitating 
the roar of a tiger. He, however, very nearly met with his death 
from the enraged animal, who never afterwards forgot the insult. 
Elephants seem to be perfectly able to distinguish between those 
who hurt them out of malice and those who do so for their good; 
thus even a dangerous one submitted with perfect patience to 
have her wounds dressed with brandy and salt, although the 
remedy is excessively painful. One of the female elephants, 
‘Manut Dar,’ who frequently figures in these pages, gave a won- 
derful example of gentleness and intelligence when, instead of 
revenging herself on the mahout who had used the goad with 
great severity when she was making her escape from a tiger, 
she simply took it out of his hands with her trunk at the first 
opportunity, and threw it over the wall of the courtyard into 
which she had retreated for shelter. The author, as we have 
seen, never loses an opportunity of bringing out the salient 
characteristics of his favourites, and as the present volume is 
to be succeeded by another at some future time, we shall pro- 
bably hear more of them. Mr. Barras has, we think, shown 
judgment in confining his narrative almost entirely to personal 
adventure, and excluding such descriptive matter on the subject 
of India as is to be found in other books of travel. 


WRAXALL’S MEMOIRS.* 
[SECOND NOTICE.—POSTHUMOUS MEMOIRS. ] 
Tue interest of the second half of these Memoirs differs somewhat 
in character from that of the first. It is almost entirely con- 
centrated on the House of Commons, and on the long struggle 
between Pitt on one side, and Fox, Burke, and Sheridan on the 
other, ending with the great Constitutional contest of 1789 over 
the Regency Bill, which was terminated finally and decisively, 
to the confusion of the Whigs, by the King’s unexpected 
recovery. The unity of place is thus consistently preserved, and 
the Parliamentary drama on which the destinies of England and 
Europe hung to a degree unsuspected at the time, even by the 
actors themsel-es, is interrupted by only one very considerable 
episode. This relates to George III.’s sister, Matilda, 
Queen of Denmark, and the intrigue for her deliverance from 
practical imprisonment at Zell, and her restoration to the 
Throne, in which Wraxall bore so prominent a part, and which 
would doubtless have proved completely successful, but for the 
unfortunate Queen’s death almost at the very moment of the 
execution of the scheme, in 1775. The interest of this story is 
dramatic, or almost melodramatic, with its dark conspirators, its 
princely spies, its nocturnal meetings, and the castle of Zell in 
the background, with its “towers, moats, drawbridge, long 
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galleries, and Gothic features, all the scenery realising the de- 
scriptions of fortresses where imprisoned princesses were detained 
in bondage.” Wraxall seems to have conducted his perilous 
enterprise with conspicuous skill, courage, and energy; but it 
is a suggestive fact, that although he acted throughout with the 
King’s express sanction and approval, it was only after he had 
taken his seat in Parliament that the sum he was out of pocket 
was repaid him. Lord North, likewise, promised him an office by 
way of remuneration, but his fall put an end to Wraxall’s hopes. 


Wraxall was a pretty steady supporter of Pitt, except in the 
matter of the impeachment of Warren Hastings, when he broke 
away from his leader and voted regularly in the minority. 
Yet he does not hesitate to condemn Pitt’s conduct as 
regards the Westminster Scrutiny, characterising that affair 
as “one of the strongest acts of Ministerial oppression and 
persecution which I have witnessed in my time.” Again, he 
rejoices at the defeat of the Minister’s third and final attempt 
to “ameliorate our form of government,” while admitting, in 
1821, that “a temperate Parliamentary reform must, will, and 
ought to be adopted.” He applauds the successful opposition 
offered by Pitt and Lord North, in 1787, to a motion for the 
repeal of the Corporation and Test Acts, “two of the strongest 
protecting barriers erected by our ancestors against innovation, 
either in the Church or in the Government.” Fox was, of 
course, on the right side, but neither Burke nor Sheridan,—the 
former, doubtless, acting on principle—took part in the debate. 
The time of toleration and of just statesmanship was not yet. 
Wraxall himself, in his striking and repulsive picture—as distinct 
and individual as a Sir Joshua, or rather, as a Hogarth— 
of the Earl of Surrey, “ whom nature had cdst in her coarsest 
mould,” mentions a strong and general suspicion that his 
abandonment of the creed of his forefathers, if not wholly 
fictitious, was at least merely politic; and he thus furnishes a 
practical illustration of the futility of those very Acts. But, 
after all, Wraxall’s forte is not political philosophy, but the 
minute and careful touches whereby he brings the public men 
of his day, both in their greatness and their littleness, before 
our eyes. Here is a trait of Pitt that was worth recording :— 

‘“When he became confirmed in office, he dropped much of the 

sullenness of his manner, substituting more dignity in its place. 
Those persons who have not beheld Pitt before the French Revolution 
—for that awful convulsion, proceeding with gigantic strides, and 
threatening universal subversion as it advanced, brought him down 
gradually nearer to the level of mankind—cannot easily figure to 
themselves the species of elevation that characterised his deport- 
ment.” 
His criticism of Pitt, that “ eloquence formed the foundation of 
his Ministerial greatness,” that he failed in action, and was no 
War Minister, is well known, as likewise Lord Mansfield’s 
epigram, suggested by Pitt’s acquiescence in the impeachment 
of Hastings, that he was “a great young Minister.” With all 
his admiration for his marvellous qualities and achievements, 
Wraxall uses him to point the familiar moral of Vanitas 
vanitatum :— 

“‘T know from persons who had most frequent access to his 

private hours, that after 1793, down to his decease in January, 1806 
[at the age of 47], he scarcely enjoyed any settled tranquillity of 
mind, either in or out of office. Devoured by ambition, accustomed 
to dictate his will to Parliament, and habituated to power ever since 
he had attained to manhood ; incapable of finding consolation for the 
loss of public employ ment either in marriage or in literary researches, 
or in cultivating his Kentish farm, or in drilling refractory Cinque 
Port Volunteers ; embarrassed in his pecuniary circumstances, and 
contemplating his country engaged in a war which threatened to 
involve the finances, the credit, and even the independence of Great 
Britain in final subversion—the concluding thirteen years of Pitt’s 
wonderful career present a subject of painful contemplation.” 
Nor, while fully recognising Pitt as his leader, and admitting 
that he often supported him with his vote, even against his 
better judgment, was he by any means blind to the attractive 
personality and the transcendent abilities of his great opponent, 
He expresses his conviction—not wholly shared by posterity— 
that Fox “ possessed talents nearly, if not in every respect fully 
equal to those of Pitt,” and that “if he had been placed at the 
head of the Treasury and the Exchequer, he would have made 
as able a First Minister as his rival.” He represents Fox 
as throughout his career his own worst enemy, his pecuniary 
embarrassments constituting in themselves a serious drawback 
to his success as a politician. They formed a subject of remark 
both to himself and others :— 

“ Being attacked by a severe indisposition, which confined him to 
his apartment, Dudley Long frequently visited him. In the course of 
conversation, Fox, alluding to his complaints, remarked that he was 
compelled to observe much regularity in his diet and hours, adding, 
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“I live by rule, like clockwork.’—‘ Yes,’ replied Dudley, ‘ I suppose 
you mean that you go tick, tick, tick ?’”’ 

In eulogising Pitt’s conduct with regard to the Slave Regu- 
lation Bill, he expresses the confident opinion that no Minister 
of the century, with the probable exception of Fox, would have 
similarly sacrificed considerations of expediency to those of 
morality and humanity. Fox, unlike Pitt, possessed many 
resources in himself,—the love of letters, a fondness for country 
life and for rustic occupations, and a contentment and buoyancy 
of temper which no disappointments and reverses could per- 
manently sour, however keenly they might be felt at the time. 
Unlike Sheridan, our annalist says, Fox “ outlived his vices,” 
while Sheridan rather outlived his talents. Wraxall uniformly 
describes the latter as ‘‘ the most highly endowed man whom we 
have beheld in our time,” as “possessing, even more than 
Burke, a superabundance of genius,’ and he once makes the 
startling assertion that he “manifested much more public 
spirit and love of his country than was shown by Fox.” 
Posterity, it may be said, scarcely regards Sheridan as 
a serious statesman at all. It cannot dissociate the prosecutor 
of Warren Hastings from the author of the School for 
Scandal and the Manager of Drury Lane, and cannot 
help suspecting that he wanted the salt of statesmanship,—sin- 
cerity. On the other hand, Burke’s reputation has slowly but 
surely grown with time. Wraxall repeatedly dwells on the 
comparatively low esteem in which he was held by the House of 
Commons, from the time of the Coalition to that of his secession 
from the Whigs, attributing it to his virulence of party spirit, 
at times approaching to the borders of insanity, to his want of 
tact and of perception of the temper and feelings of the body of 
which he was a member. But later times have forgiven his 
errors, which were many, and recognise that in his writings the 
pure gold of political wisdom far outweighs the dross of gaudy 
rhetoric and unregulated passion. Mr. Morley has done justice 
to Burke, but without, it may be added, denying the justice of 
some of Wraxall’s strictures. 


We have admitted that the interest of these posthumous 
Memoirs is chiefly political, but the politics of that day 
left more time for the exercise of wit and humour than those of 
the present. From Parliamentary pitched battles the reader will 
turn with pleasure to less exciting themes. He can smile at the 
speech of General Montagu Matthew, who remarked, on a con- 
fusion arising between himself and another Member of Parlia- 
ment, called Matthew Montagu, “I wish it to be understood 
that there is no more likeness between Montagu Matthew and 
Matthew Montagu, than between a chestnut horse anda horse- 
chestnut.” Here is the story of the famous Westminster 
election, won for Fox by the Duchess of Devonshire; of the rise 
of the Burrells; of Sheridan’s dinner-party, where the superb 
books that adorned his bookshelves and all the plate on 
his table were borrowed, and the latter nearly failed him at 
the last moment; of an anti-Gallican British diplomatist 
at the Comédie Frangaise, who, when the victor of Ivry in the 
drama exclaimed, “ Epargnez mes sujets! sauvez les Frangais !” 
rose and shouted, “Ne vous mettez pas en peine: ils se sauvstoront 
bien eux-mémes !""; of George IV. generously granting a pension 
to Flora Macdonald, out of another man’s pocket; of l’affaire du 
collier. The privilege of franking letters ; Mrs. Warren Hastings’ 
contempt for the current fashion of wearing a head-dress 
“elevated twelve or eighteen inches high, and forming a bar- 
barous assemblage of powder, pins, and other fantastic orna- 
ments piled on each other”; Dundas’ reign of corruption over 
Scotland; the comparative merits of Johnson and Addison; 
the future of Australia; tobacco-smuggling; Dr. Dodd and his 
miserable fate; the predilection of English Sovereigns for 
widows ; the genesis of an English archbishop ; how Wraxall, 
dining with Ossian, resorted, like Charles I., to the Sortes 
Virgilianz to learn whether the King’s malady would be per- 
manent; how gracefully the Prince of Wales could shave,—he 
was a hero to his cutler; how the Duke of York could gamble; 
and what a hideous castle their royal father strove to rear in 
Kew Gardens,—all this and much more nostri est farrago libelli. 
If we had many more grudges against Wraxall than we have, 
we could forgive him much, when we find him writing of old 
Somerset House :—“ Passionately attached as I am to the 
monuments of departed times, I beheld its demolition, which 
took place about the year 1776, with sentiments of no ordinary 
regret.” A few more Wraxalls and Horace Walpoles might have 
saved for us many a long-lost relic of the past. 


In conclusion, we would offer a word of advice, both to those 





who have not read these Memoirs and to those who have. To 
the former, we would say, read them at once; and to the latter, 


read them again. 


THE DUKE OF ARGYLL ON THE UNITY 
OF NATURE* 

Aut who are acquainted with the other writings of the Duke of 
Argyll will expect from the present volume no small amount 
of pleasure and instruction. It is a bold and ambitious attempt 
to take a comprehensive view of the results of modern science, 
including psychology, and a discussion of many difficult and 
even pairful problems in the debateable ground which lies 
between observational science and philosophy properly so 
called. The author’s object, as the name of the work suggests, 
is to demonstrate the Unity of Nature, including in the word 
“Nature” the whole of humanity in its widest aspect, and to 
show the inevitableness of the conclusion that the Cosmos 
is the result of a true teleological plan, and therefore of 
an originating Mind. The most recent views of those 
elementary forces which are held to regulate the con- 
stitution and changes of inorganic matter, with their so-called 
transmution, are ably stated, with that unity in variety which 
is their result. From this the author naturally rises to the con- 
sideration of organised beings, and treats at some length the 
vexed question of what is, or ought to be, meant by life; 
whether it is philosophical to speak of life, on the one hand, as 
a generalisation of the combined result of certain properties of 
matter in a specific mode of chemical composition and arrange- 
ment of molecules, or, on the other hand, as in itself a Force, or 
a group of forces, controlling rather than obeying the ordinary 
laws of chemical affinity :— 

‘It is thus that because a particular substance called ‘ proto- 
plasm’ is found to be present in all living organisms, an endeavour 
follows to get rid of life as a separate conception, and to reduce it to 
physical property of this material. The fallacy involved in this en- 
deavour needs no other exposure than the fact that, as the appear- 
ance and the composition of this material is the same whether it be 
dead or living, the protoplasm of which such transcendental proper- 
ties are affirmed has always to be described as ‘living’ protoplasm. 
But no light can be thrown upon the facts by telling us that life is a 
property of that which lives. The expression for this substance, 
which has been invented by Professor Huxley, is a better one,— 
the ‘physical basis of life” It is better, because it does not 
suggest that life is a mere physical property of the substance. 
But it is, after all, a metaphor which does not give an adequate idea 
of the conceptions suggested by the fucts....... We cannot sup- 
pose life to be a substance supported by matter. Neither can we 
suppose it to be like a chemical element in combination with matter. 
It seems rather like a force or energy which first works up the in- 
organic materials into the form of protoplasm, and then continues to 
exert itself through the combination when achieved. We call this 
kind of energy by a special name, ‘life,’ for the best of all reasons, 
—that it has special effects different from all others.” 


The objection made by the late G. H. Lewes, that we might as 
well speak of a “‘ watch force” as of a“ vital force,” is held by 
the Duke of Argyll to be absurd, because the force which 
moves a watch is simply the elasticity of a coiled spring, a 
force otherwise familiar, and which can be expressed in other 
and more definite terms, while the phenomena of life are not 
due to any force which can be fully and definitely expressed in 
other terms :— 

“In that mystery of all mysteries, of which biologists talk so 
glibly, the living, ‘nucleated cell,’ the great work of creation may be 
seen in actual operation, not caused by ‘molecular condition,’ but 
determining it, from elements which to all our senses, and to all our 
means of investigation, appear absolutely the same, building up the 
molecules of protoplasm, now into a seaweed, now into’ a cedar of 
Lebanon, now into an insect, now into a fish, now into a reptile, now 
into a bird, now intoa man. And in proportion as the molecules of 
matter do not even seem to be the masters but the servants here, so 
do the forces which dispose of them stand out separate and supreme. 
In every germ the development can only be ‘after its kind.’” 





The object of this discussion and its bearing on the “ unity” 
of Nature is to intensify our idea of that unity by dwelling 
strongly on the gulf which apparently exists between the mere 
chemical nature and action of organisable substances, and the 
force or forces which build them up into the tissues and in- 
finitely complex structures of each kind of living thing. If we 
are to suppose that in place of and overruling the ordinary 
chemical laws, there is an immense number of intricate forces 
which do this work, and which all tend to effect their respec- 
tive ends without clashing with each other, it certainly implies 
a vast system of material adjustments working in so admirable 
a harmony, as strongly and indeed overpoweringly tosuggest the 


* The Unity of Nature. By the Duke of Argyll, Author of ‘‘ The Reign of Law.” 
London: Alexander Strahan. 1884, 
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jdea of a unity of design which cur mind recognises as analogous 
to its own operations, and as we ourselves are inside and part of 
this unity, both in respect to our minds and our bodies, and not 
outside of it (familiar though the distinction between man and 
Nature is in common-place thought and language), the more 
profoundly is our instinctive and intuitive belief in a spiritual 
Cause, in the oneness of that Cause, strengthened by our 
advancing knowledge of scientific fact. 

We are not sure, however, that the Duke of Argyll does not 
attach unnecessary importance to the distinction between ordi- 
nary chemical and mechanical force, and those forces which 
constitute life. That there seems to be, in the present state of 
knowledge, a most profound difference and even antagonism 
between them is tolerably clear; but the kernel of the matter 
seems to us to be not this distinction, but the fact that the few 
forces, or the thousand forces, whichever it may be, are so 
endowed as to produce so harmonious a result. 

It is surely absurd to speak of that force which is to be 
called life, as the Duke seems occasionally to speak of it, being 
a single force, if it produces a myriad of different results in 
organisation out of a really uniform protoplasm. Either the 
protoplasm is infinitely varied, in a manner beyond our ken, or 
the one force is not a force at all in the sense of such forces 
as heat or electricity, but means simply the direct action of the 
Divine Will. This last idea, however, involves considerations 
of the deepest and most abstract nature, which we cannot 
here enter upon. 

We have given the above as a specimen of the Duke of 
Argyll’s mode of dealing with his subject, and it is only by a 
few such examples that we can convey any idea of a book 
ranging over so great a part of human knowledge, and bringing 
all of it, with greater or less success, to bear upon his central 
idea. We cannot avoid a short résumé of his suggestions on a 
question very different from what we have alluded to above, 
and one which, perhaps, more than any other vexes the minds 
of all thinking men. After a lengthy and vigorous attack, 
not, perhaps, very novel in its reasoning, but admirably put, 
on the utilitarian theories of ethics, and on the elementary 
nature of the sense of obligation in the human soul, he has a 
deeply interesting chapter “ On the Degradation of Man ”:— 

Weieia bea We have seen that this association of the higher powers 
of man with rudimentary data which are supplied by the facts of 
Nature, is in perfect harmony with the condition of things which pre- 
vails throughout Creation,—the condition, namely, that every creature 
is provided from the first with just so much of instinct and of impulse 
as is requisite to propel and guide it in the kind and measure of develop- 
ment of which its organism is susceptible, leading it with unfailing 
regularity to the fulfilment of the law of its own being, and to the 
successful discharge of the functions assigned to it in the world. In 
the fourth place, we have seen that the only really exceptional fact 
connected with man is not that he has faculties of a much higher 
kind than other creatures, nor that these ‘are susceptible of a corre- 
sponding kind and measure of development, but that in man alone 
this development has a persistent tendency to take a wrong direction, 
leading not towards, but away from, the perfecting of his powers 
bee eue «i that a large portion of mankind, embracing almost 
all the savage races and large numbers of men among the 
most civilised communities, are a prey to habits, practices, and 
dispositions which are monstrous and unnatural; one test of 
this unnatural character being that nothing analogous is found in 
the lower animals in those spheres of impulse and of action in which 
they have a common nature with our own; and another test being 
that these habits, practices, and dispositions are always directly in- 
jurious and even fatal to the race. Forbidden, then, and denounced 
by the highest of all authorities, which is the authority of Natural 
Law, these habits and practices stand before us as unquestionable 
exceptions to the unity of Nature, and as conspicuous violations of 
the general harmony of Creation.” 

Our author declines to seek for an explanation of this 
anomaly in the theory that such phenomena are simply part of 
our original nature, and that the worst of them have been 
primitive and universal, so that the most savage forms of life 
are the true representatives of the primordial condition of man. 
This view is, he holds, one which makes the anomaly more 
than ever violent and profound, as it intensifies the contrast 
between man and the lower animals just at the point where he 
first appeared among creatures so much superior to himself in 
the working of their instincts. This, he argues, affords a strong 
presumption against the arboreal-ancestor doctrine of the Evolu- 
tionists, as well as against the older and cognate doctrine that the 
earliest men were in the lowest state of savagery. Development 
and evolution, he says, “lead in every direction in which there is 
at work any of the ‘ potential energies’ of Nature.” It therefore 
may work, and, in the case of man, often does work downwards, 
as well as upwards. We see this in races, and we see it in indi- 








viduals in daily life. “Natural selection” involves “natural 
rejection,” but the latter implies in the lower animals extinction, 
while in man it is compatible with prolonged survival. This is 
due to the wonderful plasticity and adaptability of his nature to 
the most arduous circumstances and the greatest variety of sur- 
roundings. Faculties of the higher sort may remain dormant 
and become rudimentary, when there is no call for their exer- 
cise, and only the lower powers, uncontrolled by them, develope 
into what is morbid and, in the proper sense of the word, un- 
natural, and even horrible. Such are the, so to speak, external 
causes of man’s degradation. The “internal” may be resolved 
into the imperfection of human reason (an imperfection in- 
separable from a progressive faculty), the fact of our possessing 
that freedom of volition which is essential to moral responsibil- 
ity; and, finally, the tendency of a course in either direction, 
upwards or downwards, to go on in the same direction, 
intensifying itself, 

These views, no doubt, throw some light on the question 
“how,” if not on the more difficult question “ why,” the highest 
race of beings on this globe should be liable to a degradation 
unknown, or nearly unknown, in our humbler fellow-creatures, 
and it will have to the eyes of the modern man of science the 
advantage of being somewhat in harmony with the prevailing 
doctrine of development. We do not know if anything better 
can be said in regard to what will ever be to us, while in our 
present corporeal state, a perplexing and painful mystery. In 
regard to the general prevalence of physical pain among all 
sensitive creatures, this work is, so far as we have been able to 
discover, silent. 

There is one curious remark, which the author tells us was 
made in a private letter to him from Mr. Darwin, to the effect 
that he (Mr. Darwin) looks upon the beginnings of man on 
earth, and, we suppose, of each special organic form, as having 
taken place only at one locality. This opinion was founded on 
the doctrine of chances, the circumstances of different localities 
being so various that it is next to impossible that specifically 
identical organisms should have come into being in various 
regions. May it not be remarked that there are at least some of 
the inferior creatures whose dispersion is almost equal to that of 
man, but whose powers of locomotion and opportunities of being 
artificially dispersed are so small, that a multiplicity of centres 
is irresistibly suggested ? 

We must, however, take leave of this very able and very 
suggestive work, the worthy leisure work of one whose present 
retirement from the duties of statesmanship and public life 
is, we sincerely hope, only temporary. Whether we are able 
to concur with all the views and all the reasonivg of the Duke 
of Argyll, or not, or if we think that to some of his arguments 
an Agnostic or a Materialist might make a reply which would 
be at least plausible, we are in full sympathy with the general 
scope of his thought, and we feel that it is impossible to rise 
from the study of this volume without experiencing a whole- 
some widening of our mental horizon, an intensified faith in the 
Spiritual Cause of all things, and in the absolute unity of that 
Primary Cause. 

Most of the purely scientific statements are admirably clear 
and comprehensive, such as the sketch of the present state of 
thought on chemical affinity; while nothing can be more beau- 
tiful than the little descriptions of the details of animal life, often 
from the author’s personal observations, and the philosophical 
arguments based on their phenomena. The Duke possesses in 
no small degree that union of the power of enjoying Nature in 
its poetical aspect with the faculty of scientific observation, 
which is the source of one of the purest and highest of pleasures. 
Nothing can be more delightfully written than his account of 
the curious little “dipper,” a bird which haunts, looking like 
the genius loci, every lonely moorland stream. 

Portions of this book have formerly appeared in a different and 
isolated form; but the whole is evidently rewritten and com- 
bined into one organic whole, with new matter of great value. 
Before closing our remarks on this thoughtful and wholesome 
work, a notice of which such as it merits would far exceed our 
limits, we would specially recommend to the attention of its 
readers the observations on the one profound difference between 
mere animal psychology and that of man (pp. 118-9); on our 
consciousness of our own limitations (pp. 128-33); and, indeed, 
the major part of chapter v., passim. The whole of the Duke’s 
reasoning on that bugbear of modern philosophy, anthropo- 
morphism, is excellent. See also pp. 302-3-4-5, on “ reflex- 
action,” and on the necessity for closely analysing the language 
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used to express many of the ideas which have become common 
in recent scientific writings. Lastly, see the apposite remarks 
on the so-called, religion of the school of Auguste Comte, in 
chapter xii. 





PUBLIC-SCHOOL SERMONS.* 


THESE sermons are models of what the addresses to public- 
school boys ought to be. They are short in every sense. The 
sermons are short, the sentences are short, and the words are 
short. But this is, in our opinion, a virtue, not a fault. Were 
allésermon-writers to adopt the plan of a successful preacher 
ata watering-place in the South of France, more attention would 
be paid than is now given to the utterances of the pulpit. The 
plan adopted was to write the sermon with thought and care and 
at full length, and then to cut out every superfluous sentence 
and condense every expression, until the sermon was reduced to 
an address of ten minutes’ length. 


Most of Mr. Wilson’s sermons are of this character. They 
have a deep, quiet, earnest tone about them, and if well de- 
livered, must have struck home to the hearts and consciences of 
the Clifton boys. Public-school faults, public-school tempta- 
tions and trials, are touched upon tenderly, yet firmly. The 
new boys are warned and encouraged as they enter the school, 
the older boys as they leave it, and every motive that can be 
brought to bear upon a boy’s nature,—his respect for himself, his 
love for his parents, his attachment to his school, is made use 
ef to draw him to a high and noble ideal of life. For the most 
part, all subtleties in religious doctrine and practice are avoided. 
To this, however, there is an exception in the sermon on 
“Truth,” which, in our opinion, would have been better named 
“On Truthfulness.” The passage is on p. 99:— 

“The principal temptations at school to falsehood are in relation 
to masters. Now, I am not going to say that this is the worst form 
of falsehood. Your own consciences tell you that it is wrong, but 
they tell you also that it is not so wrong as some other falsehoods ; 
the lie of slander and malice is worse than the lie of self-defence. 
There you are right. But the mistake you often make is to think 
that a lie is spoken in self-defence, when it is not. It is not a lie to 
ymislead a madman or a murderer, and so save your life. It is an old 
question of casuistry whether it is a lie to mislead a thief. In war, 
a large part of strategy consists, in fact, in misleading your enemy by 
feints, and concealed movements, and other ways. Instinct and con- 
science tell you it is not as bad to deceive your enemy as your friend. 
Now, which is your master ?—enemy, or friend? It is in the answers 
you would give to this question that there is the intellectual confusion 
I spoke of. Many young boys start school life with the old barbaric, 
childish notion that the master is their enemy—their natural enemy ; 
that his interests and aims are opposed to their own interests and 
aims ; that it is his business to exact as much, and theirs to give as 
little, as they respectively can. In fact, that it is a well understood 
though tacit warfare, in which the morality of warfare must be 
recognised,—that it is not so very wrong to mislead your foe. But 
there is not one of you that does not feel that this reasoning is not 
sound, although it has just a trace of truthin it. The master is the 
enemy of idleness, of unpunctuality, of disorderliness,—of faults in 
general. On which side will you choose to rank yourself? Will 
you make alliance with your faults, and fight for them against the 
master ?”’ 


This seems to us a subtle and risky method of dealing with the 
fault in question. We doubt whether any substantial proportion 
of the numerous boys who tell lies to their masters ever thought 
of justifying themselves to themselves by the argument 
suggested above. To them the lie is a lie, and it is palliated 
to their minds in the same way as certain trade frauds and 
adulterations are tacitly condoned in after-life. There is 
hardly a profession in which there is not some conventional 
standard of morality below which it is considered disgraceful 
to fall, but above which it is reckoned as presumption to 
rise. In teaching religious doctrine, Dr. Wilson is clear and 
definite. He does not avoid such subjects as the Trinity and 
Incarnation, or the punishment of sin after death, and the 
views which he puts before his hearers are not likely to 
be contradicted by the larger knowledge of later years. Above 
all, there is the conviction, which grows upon us as we 
re-peruse these addresses, that they are the fruit of a large, 
loving heart, of a calm and quiet judgment, of a firm and tem- 
perate will. If the Clifton boys can only put in practice a quarter 
of the teaching they receive in their college chapel, they will not 
fail to make their mark in the larger world for which they are 
being trained. 





* Sermons~Preached in Clifton College Chapel, 1879-1888. By the Rev. J. wi. 
Wilson Head Master:, London: Macmillan ayd Co. 1898. f SS 
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VESTIGIA.* 


Vestigia nulla retrorsum would be a good remark to begin a 
criticism of this book, for it is beyond doubt that in the art of 
novel-writing the authoress has advanced, not receded. This 
is the best book she has written. From the first, however, this 
lady’s writing has possessed one element of genius,—it is essen- 
tially genuine personal work, based upon the writer’s own 
experience of “men, women, and things in general.” Her first 
essay in fiction, A Nile Novel, left us all wanting to go to 
Egypt; her second accomplished the feat of making a Syrian 
trip interesting, without resort to what Mark Twain describes 
as “the revolver in one hand and the pocket-handkerchief in 
the other” style of travel; and the third novel gave a 
picture of Italian life as true as it was vivid. It must 
now be three or four years since this last-mentioned book, 
the Head of Medusa, first appeared, and it has been only just 
followed by the work of which we are about to write. Vestigia, 
so the book is called, is a story of life in an Italian sea. 
port (Leghorn), and brings us into contact not with 
rich American and English tourists, but with the class 
of poor clerks, political refugees, and fishermen. There is 
only one well-off person in the story, and he is a dissolute 
young noble, who serves as a sort of deus ex machina to its 
development. ‘The story is a simple one, scarcely consist- 
ing of more than a single episode, the characters are few, 
the canvas upon which the whole is placed is small and 
unpretentious. Nevertheless, this book marks an advance in 
the writer’s powers of very considerable extent; and to begin 
with, it is absolutely free from all trace of effort; its characters 
are persons, not types, its scenery falls into its due place, and 
never tempts us to fancy that the book exists for the sake of 
introducing a mountain, a lake, or a sunset. Mirage and A 
Nile Novel were really in essentials, books of travel written by a 
clever, well-read woman, who possessed exceptionally keen powers 
of observation, both for character and the natural world. They 
pleased by their freshness, truth, and a certain abundance of life 
and emotion, which coloured all the descriptions and the conver- 
sations with a glow as of an autumn sunset. But their love-stories 
were of an ordinary type enough, and were only tolerable from the 
fresh local colour with which the writer managed to endow 
them. Both the heroines were evidently reflections of the 
writer’s feeling and personality, both the heroes were the usual 
cross between the languid Apollo and the blasé Frenchman. In 
each work alike the minor characters were good, gracefully and 
vividly sketched in, and full of individuality. The third novel, 
the Head of Medusa, was essentially a great advance upon these, 
though, from the fact of its treating of more hackneyed 
ground, and partly, perhaps, from a certain unpleasantness 
in the story, it was less noticed by the general public. It 
showed, however, that its authoress possessed a power of read- 
ing character and tracing its development under adverse and 
favourable influences, such as is given to few; and to those 
who know the Roman scenes in which it was laid, it possessed 
the charm of recalling in almost every line some memory of the 
most delightful city of the world. But even in this third book 
the union between George Fleming’s sympathy with scenery 
and flowers, and effects of light and shade, and all the myriad 
changes of nature, and her intellectual grasp of character and 
analysis of motive, was not quite complete. ‘he pleasure gained 
from beauty of sight and sound, and the pleasure and interest 
given by perception and analysis, lay, as it were, side by side. 
It is in this aspect that this lady’s latest work is so great an 
advance upon its predecessors. In it the fusion is complete; 
there is no wandering away from the subject to take a smell at the 
daisies, or a glance at the olive trees; the story is not brought 
to a halt before an orange sunset with an emerald streak in it. 
This may be, perhaps, thought to be a small advance; it is 
we think, a very great one. It gives to the work that perfect 
balance which is so vitally necessary to a work of art; it pre- 
vents us tracing in all kinds of various phenomena, social, 
natural, and personal, the presence of the same guiding hand, 
—it, so to speak, oils the machinery, and prevents it from creak- 
ing. It will, perhaps, be asked by our readers whether it be worth 
while to analyse so curiously the method of a little Italian love 
story such as the one we are reviewing here. Our answer would 
be that it is well worth while in the present case, since this 
story is written with an-amount-of power and unconventionality 
that is at least rare. Moreover, an amount-ef pains has been 





* Vestigia. By George Fleming, London: Macmillan and (Co. 
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taken with the workmanship of the book which should receive 
due recognition. At the present time, when there is scarcely a 
living writer of fiction who does not habitually give his readers 
English of the most slipshod and colloquial kind, it is strangely 
pleasant to find a writer bestowing the most minute attention 
upon the phraseology even of the least important parts of her 
work, and not only not writing now eloquently, now earnestly, 
but keeping her whole book up to an uniform and high 
level of style,—a style where every word seems to have been 
poised, weighed, and then rejected, or put in its fitting place, 
with the utmost care. 

Before saying anything as to the story of Vestigia, let us 
give our readers a specimen of what we referto. It is a de- 
scription of a procession on a féte-day from which we quote :— 

“ A long, broken line of small human creatures in brightest holiday- 

dress, and each with its burning taper, following the great golden 
cross as it passed solemnly, borne on men’s shoulders out of the 
gloomy aisles, out under the wreaths of spring blossom, and down 
the steps into the warm afternoon light. That was, perhaps, the 
prettiest sight of all, as the twinkling tapers grew dim in the sun- 
shine. And then came rows of young, white-robed choristers, and 
the impassive faces of the officiating priests ; the low sunlight burned 
like a jewel upon the tinselled stoles, and the reds and purples of 
the vestments were vivid and deep, like the colour of garden flowers. 
The blue cloud of incense rose straight up, with scarcely a waver 
above the bent heads of the kneeling crowd, as the Blessed Sacra- 
ment was slowly carried around the piazza. The afternoon was 
windless, and the people so hushed that even from tke farther side 
of the square the priests’ solemn chanting was distinctly audible, and 
the warning tinkle of the bell.” 
This, it seems to us, is a very remarkable piece of writing; 
scarcely a single word of it can be displaced or altered without 
injury ; its accuracy and its absolute simplicity of description 
could not be surpassed, and many of the phrases have a mingled 
poetry of meaning and music of sound pleasant to mind and 
ear. We dwell upon this, as it is rare at the present day to 
find, in ordinary fiction, writing which is at once full of true 
observation, and instinct with true feeling. And where we do 
find such a combination, we almost invariably find that its 
possessor is led away by his emotions, and expresses them in 
terms which are high-flown, even if they are not hysterical. But 
our quotation is as remarkable in its reticence as in its speech; 
there is not a superfluous, as there is not a mistaken word, and 
the one phrase which would, perhaps, possibly strike a careless 
reader as unusual, if not exaggerated, “the reds and purples of 
the vestments were vivid and deep, like the colours of garden 
flowers,” is the one which shows the keenest observation, as 
those who know the difference between wild and garden flowers 
will be the first to recognise; the two epithets, “ vivid and deep,” 
precisely expressing the writer’s meaning and the actual fact. 

And now a word as to the story. It is, as we have said, one 
of life in Leghorn, life amongst the lower middle-classes at the 
present day. The motive of the book is a very simple one. 
Dino de Rossi, the son of a weak-minded but enthusiastic 
patriot, joins, in a fit of enthusiasm, a secret society, of 
whose special objects he knows nothing, and is chosen 
forthwith to kill King Humbert, on the occasion of his 
approaching coronation. With this situation the book opens, 
and the whole of the story consists in the struggles of Dino 
between the desire to keep his vow and the temptation to 
break it, caused by his devotion to a little fishing-girl, to whom 
he is just about to be betrothed when he is entrusted with this 
assassination. There is a little by-plot, on.which we need not 
dwell, nor .shall we tell our readers the sequel of the story, 
which, by the way, is probably its weakest part; but the inter- 
est of the book is in its painting of the struggle in the mind of 
the hero, and in the drawing of the characters of his sweetheart, 
her father, and himself. It is, in fact, a cabinet picture of 
Italian life amongst the poor, with a touch of tragedy amidst 
its sunshine; and the worth of the book is less as a story, 
than as a medium for the study of character and national 
characteristics. 

But it is not, after all, this study of character and social life 
which is the main secret of George Fleming’s writing, which 
gives her books a quality apart, and renders them different in 
kind to those which surround them. It is not so much the 
view of the world and its doings which she shows us, as the 
point of view from whence it is taken. As George Eliot’s 
favourite theme was a “ certain spiritual grandeur, ill matched 
with the meanness of opportunity,” so in the books of our pre- 
sent authoress, the favourite theme, the feeling which under- 
lieséverything is the old Greek one of worth and delight 
ig mere life itself, in the-throbbing of the pulses and the 
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flickering of the leaves, in the sunshine and the shadow, 
in swift motion and quiet rest, in joy, excitement, tran- 
quillity, and almost in sorrow, at all events in sorrow 
in so far as it is opposed to the negation of feeling. A 
book more simply Greek in its atmosphere than this of 
Vestigia we have rarely, if ever, seen. It has the un- 
affectedness, the freedom from apology or restriction, the suffi- 
ciency of old Greek life and art. Itisso utterly un-English and 
unparochial in this, that it will probably give offence to timid 
and conventional readers, who will ask sternly why it has 
not a moral tacked to its tail, and will resent being interested in 
the lot of Livornese fishermen and maidens, who, apparently, 
do not by any means feel themselves in need of instruc- 
tion, social or religious, or patronage of any kind. A book 
which treats of the poor, and neither upholds them as pictur- 
esque examples of primitive virtue, nor as deserving objects 
for a discriminating and not too free-handed charity, is a book 
which will sorely puzzle most English readers. For the con- 
ception that a man is estimable in proportion to his wealth, and 
miserable in proportion to his poverty, is almost exclusively an 
English product, and such a character as Sor Drea, the fisher- 
man, iu this book, who has absolutely nothing but his boat and 
his nets, and yet is quite jovial and contented, not from reli- 
gion or morality, but simply because his life is untrammelled 
and his wants few, would be impossible in England. Many 
people may find fault with the description of the state of mind 
into which Dino, the hero of the book, falls, after he has been 
chosen by the secret society of which he is a member to execute 
one of their death-warrants :— 

“The first great shock of the surprise was over; his nature had 

already readjusted itself to these new conditions with the supple 
strength of youth. And in this fixed interval of quiet, this interval 
which seemed all the longer by very reason of its being fixed, all the 
light, joy-loving instincts of his age were alert within him, making 
music in his heart like the rapturous song of birds between two 
storms. The habit of life, its careless young incredulity of the end, 
had never been more strong upon him. He had never felt more irre- 
sponsible, had never looked, perhaps had never been, more like his 
father, than on that morning, as he turned down from the broad, 
sunny Passeggiata towards old Drea’s house on the quay.” 
Such moral as is to be found in the book in relation to the 
feeling with which the crime he has undertaken is regarded 
both by Dino and by his betrothed, occurs in the words of 
Dino’s sweetheart, spoken to him in reply to his one expression 
of doubt whether he would surrender his oath, in order to stay 
with her :— 

“*Forgive me, my Dino! I ought to be stronger! I meant to be 
stronger! I meant to help you, not to make hard things harder for 
you to bear! Furgive me! Iwill not do it any more!’ She drew 
herself gently away from him, and he made no effort to detain her. 
Her voice grew steadier as she went on speaking. ‘ You could not do 
that! You conld not be a traitor, not even for us to be happy to- 
gether! And it would not be happiness, Dino; there would always 
be a black cloud between us and happiness! It is not as if we didn’t 
know the difference between faith and falsehood, Dino! We do 
know !’” ; 

This is a striking moral in its way, especially if it is, as we 
suppose, a faithful picture of Italian life. It shows how com- 
pletely people living under false conditions of life may learn to 
ignore the guilt of a political assassination,— guilt which, in the 
case of Humbert, would not even have been attenuated by that 
strong popular resentment which is justly felt against the author 
of great political injuries. 





CHRONICLES OF NEWGATE.* 


Masor Artuur Grirritus had, before he began to write the 
history of Newgate, approved himself a painstaking investi- 
gator, and deserving of the description of “ honest chronicler” 
which his name inevitably recalls. He knows prisons, and— 
from the artistic point of view—loves them too well, to be 
capable of a mere feat of bookmaking in telling such a long, 
chequered, and interesting story as that of Newgate. He 
is not, indeed, a very elegant or even a very “graphic” 
writer, nor does he make the best of the materials at 
his disposal. Such different but quite verifiable stories 
as those of Fauntleroy, Courvoisier, the Mannings, and “ the 
three R’s” of swindling—Robson, Redpath, and Roupell— 
might have been told in a much more picturesque and vivid 
style than Major Griffiths can command. He very wisely 
incorporates in his narrative passages from the writings of 





* The Chronicles of Newgate. By Arthur Griffiths, Major, late 63rd Regiment. 
2yo's. London: Chapman and Hall. 1884. 
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Charles Dickens and others illustrative of typical executions, 
the burning of Newgate at the time of the Gordon Riots, and 
the like. But why did he not give extracts from De Quincey’s 
account of the wholesale Ratcliffe Highway murders by John 
Williams, one of the most powerful and eerie pieces of English 
prose? It is but fair, however, to Major Griffiths to say that 
his unpretentious method of writing is not without its com- 
pensations. A more imaginative man might have been tempted 
to embellish, to pile horrors on horrors’ heads, perhaps even to 
invent. You never suspect Major Griffiths of doing anything 
of the kind. His unadorned chronicles carry truth and sincerity 
in their face ; and this will probably prove their chief attraction 
to nine readers in ten. 

Newgate, as a prison—for it may for some time to come be 
utilised as a barrack or a fortress—has a definite history from 
1086 to 1877. It was an old practice, and one for which 
reasons could easily be assigned, to place prisons over the 
gateways of towns; and, if Stowe is right, the term 
“Newgate” was, in the first. instance, used to designate 
the gate made in the wall of the City of London after 
the rebuilding of St. Paul’s, in 1086, when, the original 
thoroughfare from Aldgate in the east to Ludgate in the west 
having been blocked up by the Bishop of London, a fresh one 
to the north of the Cathedral had to be made. For some 
hundreds of years—and, indeed, almost till the Newgate 
Calendars begin—the records of the great prison are of the 
scantiest. It may be noted, however, that as early as 
the reign of Henry III., Newgate had become “noysome ” 
—a character which it had even within the memory of 
men of middle-age—that in 1381 it was broken into by Wat 
Tyler and his men, and that, like almost all the ancient insti- 
tutions of London, it received a substantial blessing from 
Richard Whittington,—that most magnanimous of citizens leav- 
ing money to rebuild it. Newgate had its full share of the 
stormy hundred years of our history that came to a close with 
the Jacobite rising of 1745, and among its inmates were 
“all sorts and conditions of men” and women. It en- 
tertained Cavaliers and Roundheads, and that most famous 
and politically most impartial of highwaymen, Jack Cot- 
tington, or “ Mulled Sack,” who is credited with having 
relieved Cromwell of his purse, and Charles II. of plate 
to the value of £1,500. It was burnt down in the Great 
Fire, and Wren is said to have rebuilt it, as he is said to have 
rebuilt almost everything. It is well known how closely Newgateis 
bound up with the Popish Plot, and the stories of Dangerfield 
and Oates. The Jacobite rising of 1715 filled it with prisoners, 
some of whom seem to have been allowed to lead a 
riotous life, eating, drinking, and gambling to excess. At least 
two noted Jacobites succeeded in making their escape from the 
prison, probably with the help of the Governor, Mr. Pitt,— 
Charles Ratcliffe, the brother of the Earl of Derwentwater, and 
General Forster, who played such a miserable part in the Jacobite 
fiasco at Preston. Forster got off scot-free, but Ratcliffe, 
chiefly through his own imprudence, was recaptured and exe- 
cuted in 1745. “ Noysome” Newgate had been in the thir- 
teenth century ; what with overcrowding—there were sometimes 
1,200 prisoners confined within its three-quarters of an acre— 
filth, and absence of ventilation, drainage, and even of light, it 
became a fever-den by the middle of the eighteenth century. 
The gaol fever, which had, indeed, been in the habit of 
slaying its tens and hundreds within the prison walls, carried 
off in 1750 and in rapid succession nearly fifty outsiders, 
including two Judges, the Lord Mayor, and an Alder- 
man. ‘I'he disgraceful condition of Newgate—the starva- 
tion of some of the inmates, the debauchery of others—need 
not be dwelt upon, for it lasted more or less till the middle 
of the present century. In 1770, Newgate was again rebuilt. Ten 
years later, and almost exactly four hundred years after the 
exploit of Wat Tyler, it was broken into and its inmates were 
released by the Gordon rioters. In 1784, the Tyburn procession 
having been abolished, public executions were removed to New- 
gate, and till 1868, when the horrible ceremony was first per- 
formed in private, Newgate obtained a repulsive celebrity for the 
horrible levity and crowding which characterised these occasions, 
not to speak of the danger, which culminated in one of the 
first years of the century in about a hundred persons being 
crushed to death at an execution. With the closing of Newgate 
under the Prisons Act of 1877, its history has come to an end,— 
at all events, let us hope so. 


Major Griffiths does not, as we have seen, seek by art to 





make the chronicles of Newgate more ghastly than they have 
been in reality; and style apart, a more agreeable book on so 
disagreeable a subject could hardly have been produced. Yet it 
was not possible for such a work to be anything but a very 
refined Newgate Calendar. The admirable and ample index 
which Major Griffiths gives at the end of his second volume 
makes his history indeed a valuable encyclopzedia for the curious 
in crime, criminals, modes of torture, and punishment. If 
Major Griffiths can be said to dwell at too much length upon 
anything, it is upon the horrors of “the press yard” in New. 
gate, or the peine forte et dure, and these are rendered all the 
worse by the ghastliest of the many illustrations which do not 
so much elucidate his pages as render them grotesque. Persons 
who declined to plead, with a view to their property being 
secured to their heirs, or who, in other words, “stood mute of 
malice,” were, no further back than a century and a half ago, 
placed on their backs in a room into which no light was allowed 
to enter. There, ‘ weights of iron as great as you can bear, 
and greater,” to quote the terribly significant phraseology of the 
sentence, were placed upon them, and receiving no other sus- 
tenance than three morsels of bread and three draughts of 
stagnant water on alternate days, they were literally pressed to 
death. 

It may seem almost heresy to say so, but we confess to finding 
the highwaymen the least, and the forgers the most picturesque 
of the criminals who figure in Major Griffiths’ pages; though 
even less calculated to awaken sympathy than the high. 
waymen are the “ well-born youths” and “ gentlemen” 
who found themselves in Newgate for “running their 
men through the body,” in a moment of temper and on 
the slightest provocation. Among the most famous of the 
forgers is Dr. Dodd; yet his memory lives chiefly owing to 
his having been a clergyman, and to Samuel Johnson having 
made extraordinary exertions to obtain a reprieve for him, 
There seems nothing in the weak and sensual Dodd to call for 
pity, although the laws against forgery were barbarous, and 
found no better justification than that implied in the words 
which Lord Campbell, in his Lives of the Lords Chief Justice, 
testifies to having heard a Judge say, after passing a death 
sentence,—‘ May you find the mercy above, which a due 
regard to the paper currency of this country forbids you 
to hope for here!” Most ingenious, however, of forgers 
was Charles Price, more generally known as “Old Patch,” 
who about the beginning of the century forged bank- 
notes wholesale. “ He did everything for himself; made his 
own paper, with the proper water-mark, engraved his own 
plates, and manufactured his own ink. His method of negoti- 
ating the forged notes was most artful. He had three homes, 
At one he was Price, properly married; at a second, he lived 
under another name, with a woman who helped him in his 
schemes; at a third, he did the actual business of passing his 
notes. This business was always effected in disguise; none 
of his agents or instruments saw him, except in disguise; 
and when his work was over, he put it off to return home.” 
Certainly the audacious cleverness of Price has not been 
surpassed, even in our own time. Once he “pretended, in one 
disguise, to expose a swindler (himself in another disguise) 
whom a respectable City merchant inveigled into his house, to 
give him up to the police. The swindler proposed to buy him- 
self off for £500; the offer was accepted, the money paid by a 
thousand-pound note, for which the swindler got change. The 
note, of course, was forged.” Ultimately the law fastened its 
grip on Old Patch, and he was lodged in Newgate, where in 
despair he hanged himself. His plunder came to the enormous 
total of £200,000; ‘* but how he disposed of his ill-gotten gains, 
seeing that he always lived obscurely, and neither gambled nor 
drank, remained an inscrutable secret to the last.” To connois- 
seurs in scoundreldom, Major Griffiths’ work will prove a per- 
fect menagerie or Madame Tussaud’s Exhibition. Yet there is 
not one heroic or half-heroic figure in the whole book. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


—— 


En:rgu in Nature. By W. Lant Carpenter, B.A., B.Sc. (Cassell 
and Co.)—These eight lectures, delivered under the auspices of 
the Gilchrist Educational Fund in 1881, have, by additions and 
improvements, been moulded into a compact guide-book to a subject 
of paramount interest. The ‘Conservation of Energy ” is explained 
in clear language and with praiseworthy exactness in the two hundred 
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pages before us. We are not surprised to learn that Mr. Carpenter’s 


lectures were followed with intelligent and appreciative interest 
by audiences composed largely of Lancashire artisans. His task 
of explaining the nature and relations of the various actions and 
affections of matter, the “ modes of motion,” force, energy, heat» 
chemical attraction, magnetism, electricity, and energy in plants 
and animals, was ably fulfilled, in part owing to his large use of 
experimental and other illustrative appliances. The range over 
which he took his audience was remarkable for its extent, but the 
number of subjects touched upon was not less striking for its fullness 
and for the new material which it embraced. Accumulators, 
dynamo-machines, currents in telephones, dynamite, electric rail- 
roads, foot-pounds, gas-lamps, are but seven of the subjects casually 
selected from the hundreds named or discussed in Mr. Carpenter’s 
volume. We have spoken of this little book as marked out from 
many others by superior cleverness and exactness; we may add that 
it shows a good grasp of the large subject of which it treats, and'that 
there is throughout it an evident unity of design. Of course, we 
might take exception to a figure here, a phrase there, a statement 
elsewhere. We cannot regard electrical motions as “atomic rather 
than molecular’’ (p. 28) ; we do not believe hydraulic pressure alone 
ever converted peat into coal (p. 186). The latest knowledge con- 
cerning albuminoids in food is not furnished by the statements on 
pages 192, et seq; while the extract (on p. 199) from Mr. H. George’s 
“ Progress and Poverty” contains a fallacy, which should have pre- 
vented a scientific writer from bestowing upon it unqualified praise. 
What about the losses of valuable life-supporting material—losses 
only partially recoverable—which are due to the ocean, that vast 
sink of the world ? But such fault-finding as this is only what a 
reviewer feels bound to dispense, for how can a book be perfect, or 
its critic either ? 

Humour, Wit, and Satire of the Seventeenth Century. Collected and 
illustrated by John Ashton. (Chatto and Windus.)—One is inclined 
to doubt whether it is quite worth while to resuscitate bygone jokes, 
when they are not connected with any literary excellence. The 
great humourists of the past hold their own, but it is because of their 
individual genius; what belongs to the time becomes obscure and 
dull. We must honestly confess that we have had but little laughter 
out of the “ humour and wit” which Mr. Ashton has here so carefully 
collected. The most interesting feature of his book is that it shows us 
how old some of the jokes that are passed upon us as brand-new really 
are. In how many forms has this that follows appeared !—“ One 
affirmed that he had seen a cabbage so big, that five hundred men 
on horseback might stand under the shade. ‘And I, for my part,’ 
says another, ‘have seen a caldron so wide, that three hundred men 
wrought therein, each distant from the other twenty yards.’ Then, 
the cabbage-liar ask’d him, ‘For what use was this caldron?’ 


999 


Says he, ‘To boil your cabbage in. 


Dr. Heidenhof’s Process. By Edward Bellamy. (David Douglas.) 
—There is something very strange and, we are bound to say, un- 
pleasing about this work, though it certainly shows power. It might 
have been written by Edgar Poe, after study of the pessimistic 
philosophers. It begins with a suicide, and it ends in the same way ; 
and both deeds are done from the same motive,—the unhappy sufferers 
find that repentance does not bring forgetfulness. In the first chapter, 
one George Bayley, a young man who has lapsed from honesty, but has 
seemed to win his way back to respectability, tells an astonished 
prayer meeting that religion has disappointed him. He had eagerly 
grasped at conversion, because of the promise that his sins should be 
washed out ; and he finds that he remembers them as vividly as ever. 
The next morning he is found killed by his own hand. One of his 
hearers is a young girl, the belle of the village, and she is the 
unhappy victim of the same experience. Her fall is, we think, after 
the description given of her character, an incredible as well as a painful 
incident. Then follows the tragical story of her end. The old lover 
still is faithful, after her betrayer has deserted her. But she, too, 
finds that she cannot forget; and she will not link a dishonoured and 
wasted life with his. She has promised, in the first impulse of 
gratitude, when he seeks her out, to marry him; and there is but one 
way of escaping from the fulfilment of that promise. How the 
“process” comes in, and what it is, it will only be fair to the author 
to leave our readers to discover for themselves. Suffice it to say that 
it is most cleverly introduced, and described with equal ingenuity. 


Ceylon in 1883. By John Ferguson. (Sampson Low and Co.)— 
This is a thoroughly business-like book. Mr. Ferguson spends no 
more time than is necessary in dealing with the past of the island. 
It is his business to describe it as it is, and to describe it from the 
business point of view. Ceylon has of late suffered a check to its 
prosperity. This seems to be an age of plant diseases, and as the 
phylloxera has attacked the vineyards of Europe, so has a destructive 
fungus, called the Henuleia vastatriz, laid waste the coffee planta- 
tions of Ceylon. But Mr. Ferguson does not despair of its future. 
The climate is exceptionally equable, and free from the violent dis- 
turbances that some regions are affected with, and it favours the 








growth of many valuable products. Tea may be well and profitably 
grown there, and for tea there is a practically unlimited demand in 
the English markets, as Ceylon would have the advantage over China 
in position. Then there is bark, an export which is steadily rising in 
importance. Here, again, Peru still keeps the lion’s share of the 
trade, and Ceylon has got to possess itself of the market. Altogether, 
this is, we should say, a useful book. Some interesting information 
about elephants and other matters, not utilitarian, are given in 
appendices. 

The Golden Decade of a Favowred Town, 1843-1853. By “ Contem 
Ignotus.”’ (Elliot Stock.)—The writer of this book is controversial, 
not to say pugnacious. The chief of the ‘celebrated characters who 
have been connected with Cheltenham” (for it is of Cheltenham 
that he writes) was of course Dean Close. And it was not easy to 
write of Dean Close without breaking a lance against the High 
Churchmen. And then, on the other hand, there was Frederick 
Robertson to be discussed, and with him a school of theology which 
scarcely pleases more than what is commonly supposed to be its 
opposite excess. Mr. Robertson’s errors, however, are dealt with 
more leniently than are the Tractarian. We could have wished, 
perhaps, that any censure which the writer may have wished to pass 
upon those from whom he differs had been put into a graver form. 
Ridicule, not very happily attempted, does not suit the subject. Still, 
taking into consideration the usual tone of controversy, there is 
nothing very grave to complain of. On the other hand, we have 
an interesting picture, from the admirer’s point of view, of Dean 
Close; and, indeed, who could fail to admire a man who, with all his 
extreme narrowness, was so vigorous and honest? ‘There is also a 
sketch of Dean Boyd, one of the Di minores of Evangelicalism. The 
account of Robertson is not unsympathetic, and may be read with 
pleasure. Then, again, lying outside the pale of controversy, is the 
life of Sydney Dobell, whose poetical rank is, we venture to think, 
estimated a little too highly. Brief notices of some persons, more 
or less distinguished, the Laureate being the chief, who lived in 
Cheltenham at some period during the decade, conclude an agreeable 
volume. 

Aileen Aroon: a Memoir. By Gordon Stables, M.D. (Partridge 
and Co.)—It is always pleasant to read what a genuine lover of 
animals has to tell of his experiences. Aileen and Nero, a pair of 
Newfoundlands, are the hero and heroine of Dr. Stables’ story. But 
he has other favourites to tell us of, very interesting creatures, many 
of them. Nor is it only of dogs that he writes; birds have been 
among his pets, and even rats. There is a very pleasant tone about 
his book, which, both for its intrinsic interest and the good-feeling 
which it displays, we can heartily recommend to our readers. Some 
of the stories and anecdotes have been published in various magazines ; 
but the greater part, we gather from the preface, is new. 

The Right Sort. By Mrs. Edward Kennard. 3 vols. (Remington 
and Co.)—A more tedious novel than this we have seldom read. It 
is a dreary record of hunting experiences, written without any kind 
of vigour, full of slang, and showing no literary power, and but a 
very moderate acquaintance with grammar. “The greater portion of 
the community will pronounce a similar verdict upon you and I,” is 
an elegance of style which meets us early in the first volume. It is 
hardly possible to be surprised at anything that the ladies do, in the 
way of writing, now-a-days; still, the name on the title-page of this 
“yomance from the shires” is a strange and, we must own, a not 
very agreeable phenomenon. 

James Skinner: a Memoir. By the Author of “Charles Lowder.” 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)—That this memoir is good of its 
kind might be concluded from the fact that it is- written by the 
author of “Charles Lowder,’”’ who brings to her present task the 
qualification which was missing in the earlier work, a personal 
acquaintance with the subject. Mr. Skinner had a mind gentle, 
refined, and cultured. His letters are a faithful reflex of his 
character, sometimes quietly humorous, ever tinged with the pathos 
that patient suffering begets. The book will interest those who 
know him, and probably those also who are in theological agreement 
with him. But that it will command a much wider attention, we 
think hardly likely. Mr. Skinner, in his published letters or other- 
wise, evidences little or no capacity for dealing freely and liberally 
with the great subjects of the day. He lived in the utterances of 
ancient authorities, but that he thought profoundly for himself, his 
greatest admirer could not and perhaps would not desire to claim. 

A Late Remorse. By Frank Lee Benedict. 3vols. (F. V. White and 
Co.)—This is announced, we see, as an “American story.” It has, 
however, little that is distinctly American about it (we presume that 
the spelling “occulist’”’ is not peculiarly Transatlantic). We hear, 
indeed, of dollars rather than of pounds, and a young lady well born and 
highly educated keeps a village school, a sensible plan, if only women 
would take to it. The plot is of a kind with which we are familiar 
enough in the Old World, if the reality is not so common. Mrs, 
Alderly is anxious to marry her son to her niece; to work this out, 
she contrives to damage the good name of the woman with whom 
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the son is in love, and deceives with a false story the lover of the 
niece. Granted the probability of this complication of affairs, the 
story is well enough told, though it would have been improved, as we 
are weary of saying, by compression. The heroine is a fine, vigorous 
creature, with a good deal more strength than women commonly have, 
if she could drag a young lady, with all the weight of her clothes upon 
her, over the side of a boat. 


The History and Principles of the Civil Law of Rome. By Sheldon 
Amos, M.A. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)—Mr. Amos, we imagine, 
has been at the trouble of compiling this book not because there is any 
crying need of it, but just by way of keeping hishandin. There is too 
much in it, and too little in it, to meet the wants of beginners ; which, 
indeed, are tolerably well met already by several little manuals, 
less pretentious than this, and more useful. In like manner, ad- 
vanced students will find little here that they do not know 
already ; and they, too, are mach better provided for elsewhere. 
What Mr. Amos has done is to compile an outline of the matter 
of the Roman law as it was in the reign of Justinian, intro- 
ducing this by a rapid sketch of the history of the formation 
of Roman law down to that date, and, following it up by a similar 
account of the fortunes of the civil law from Justinian to Napoleon I. 
The text is very readable, and a patiently critical student may carry 
away from its perusal a considerable acquaintance with the history 
and substance of Roman law. Unfortunately, however, he must always 
be verifying Mr. Amos, whose loose treatment of his subject is not 
readily intelligible. He writes “Lucius Flavius” for “ Gneus Flavius ;” 
B.C. 264, presumably for B.C. 246, as the date of the appoint- 
ment of the Alien Prator; both B.C. 172 and about B.C. 167 
as the date of the lex Zbutia, without any hint of other views, and 
with an insufficient explanation of the effect of the statute; and the 
references to the “ Digest’’ and other original authorities are too 
often vague or misleading. In setting forth the substance of the law, 
Mr. Amos is frequently loose, and sometimes inaccurate in statement ; 
and now and again he seems cpriously reluctant to seize definitely 
on the essential points. What does Mr. Amos mean by uniformly 
using curatela, and never by any chance cura or curatio? This is 
an old habit of Mr. Amos’s. But it had better be looked askance at 
by the student,—unless Mr. Amos happen to be his examiner. We 
doubt whether Tribonian himself ever heard of this curatela, or, in- 
deed, any one else, for well-nigh a thousand years after Justinian’s 
legislation. Probably, the consistent misspelling of the two great 
authorities on the Graeco-Roman period—as Montreuil and Zacharia 
—ought not to be laid to the charge of Mr. Amos. But such blunders 
tend to heighten the prevailing sense of insecurity. 


Tropical Trials. By Major S. Leigh Hunt and Alexander 8. 
Kenny. (W. H. Allen and Co.)—Messrs. Hunt and Kenny (Mr. 
Kenny follows the profession of medicine) are the joint authors of a 
book entitled “ Duty under a Tropical Sun,” and they have now, by 
request, followed it up with the book before us. This is meant 
for the use of women, containing as it does a variety of hints and 
suggestions for the maintenance of health and domestic comfort, and 
especially for the management of children. The present writer does 
not claim to speak on the subject with experience, but he has looked 
through the book, and can at least vouch for its being full in its 
treatment. 


The Executor. By Mrs. Alexander. 3 vols. (Bentley and Son.) 
—We can recommend this novel only to the young, who have pre- 
sumably a long life before them; or to the unfortunate few whose 
time is of no value, either to themselves or to anybody else. For The 
Evecutor is intolerably long and, chiefly by reason of its length, un- 
speakably dull. Not one of its pages is enlivened by a gleam of 
humour or a flash of wit, and all the story there is to tell might be 
told in a single chapter. On the other hand, the characters are well 
drawn, the morality is irreproachable, and it is conceivable that the 
abundance of trivial incident and common-place talk may attract 
some people as much as it repels others. When you are catering for 
lady readers, it is a grave mistake to make your novel too lively ; and 
this fault, we are bound to say, Mrs. Alexander carefully avoids. 
Hence the well-deserved popularity which she enjoys. The Executor 
is a certain Hormuz Kharapet, a Syrian Christian. This gentleman 
is the principal character in the story, and, with the exception of his 
tool, Bhoodoo, a Bengalee servant, the only villain. The heroine is 
Stasie Venner; the hero, Dr. Brooke. Stasie, born of an English 
mother by an English father, is the step-daughter to Christian 
Kharapet, her mother’s second husband, and brother to Hormuz. 
Christian, a native of Mardin, in Syria, after his wife’s death makes 
a will in Stasie’s favour, and then dies himself. The executors under 
his will are Hormuz, and Mr. Harding, a London merchant. In the 
event of Stasie dying under age, the property goes to Hormuz. 
Stasie is sent to London for her education, and when she is 
about eighteen, Hormuz, who is good-looking and not too old, 
comes to see her and to look after things. He had resolved 
to marry her for her money, and when he sees her he falls 
in love with herself. She refuses him, whereupon the Syrian 











executor lays a plot to poison his English ward, to which end he 
introduces into her house, as cook and general factotum, Bhoodoo, the 
Bengalee. Dr. Brooke, who has lived in India, finds out that Stasie 
is being slowly poisoned with Datura stramonium, a drug said to be 
used by the Thugs, and so subtle as to defy analysis. As the only 
means of rescuing her, he persuades the girl—without assigning any 
other motive than that she is threatened with some danger which he 
does not define—to marry him. This seems rather far-fetched, for 
there is no apparent reason why he should not have told her plainly 
that she was being poisoned ; and a couple of words to Kharapet and 
Bhoodoo would have been quite enough to frighten both of them out 
of the country. But love may have temporarily obscured Dr, 
Brooke’s understanding, clever as he was; and if heroes always acted 
sensibly and consistently, novelists would have to make bricks with. 
out straw. 


DiRrecroriEs, Erc.—We have received the City of London Directory 
(Collingridge), which has now reached its fourteenth annual issue, and 
contains several new features that facilitate reference. The coloured 
map has been corrected up to date, and shows all the recent building 
improvements, alterations of streets, &c.—The Clergy List for 1884, 
(J. Hall.) In the alphabetical list of Clergy the dates of the present 
appointments have been added, and the numbers of the pages contain. 
ing particulars of the benefices are also given. As usual, the appendix 
records the appointments and changes that were made this year while 
the work was in the press.—The Clergy Directory and Parish Guide for 
1884 (Bosworth and Co.) This directory is also corrected up to Feb- 
ruary of the present year, and now contains a list of the Cathedral and 
Diocesan establishments, the notices of the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners that have appeared in the London Gazette during the past year, 
and a list of the churchyards that have been closed or are shortly to 
be closed.—The Official Year-Book of the Church of England (S.P.C.K.) 
—Burdett’s Oficial Intelligence for 1884 (Effingham Wilson), being 
the Supplement or second part of Volume II. The information it 
contains is published under the sanction of the Committee of the 
Stock Exchange. 


Books REcEIvED :—How is the Divinity of Jesus Christ Depicted in 
the Epistles and Gospels? By Thomas Whitelaw, M.A. (Hodder and 
Stoughton.)—Outlines of Church Teaching. By C. C. G. With a 
preface by the Rev. F. Paget. (Masters.)—Thoughts on Great 
Mysteries. Selected from the works of Frederick William Faber, 
D.D. (Suttaby and Co.)—The Republic of God: an Institute of 
Theology. By Elisha Mulford, LL.D.; a “seventh edition.” (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, and Co., Boston, U.S.)—Rock versus Sand; or, the 
Foundations of the Christian Faith. By John Monro Gibson, D.D.— 
Genesis in Advance of Present Science, a Critical Investigation of 
Chapters I.-IX. By a Septuagenarian Beneficed Presbyter. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, and Co.)—Thoughts upon the Liturgical Gospels. Vol. II. 
“Containing the Gospels from Easter Day to the Twenty-fifth Sunday 
after Trinity.’”’ By Edward Meyrick Goulburn, D.D. (Rivingtons.) 
—Jesus Christ ; God; God and Man. Conferences by the Rev. Pére 
Lacordaire. New edition, in one volume. (Chapman and Hall.)— 
Creeds of the Day. By Henry Coke. 2vols. (Triibner and Co.)— 
Man, Physically, Mentally, and Spiritually Considered, By Cosmo 
Garratt. (16 Finsbury Square.)—The History of Burma. By Lieu- 
tenant-General Sir Arthur P. Phayre. (Triibner and Co.)—The Eco- 
nomic Revolution in India, and the Public Works Policy. By A. K. 
Connell, M.A. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.) —Wealth-Creation. By 
Augustus Mongredien. (Cassell and Co.)—Ups and Downs of Spanish 
Travel. By H. Belscher Graham-Bellingham; a “second edition.” 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)—Raleigh in Ircland. By Sir John 
Pope Hennessy. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.) 

We have received Bacon’s “Bird’s-eye View of the Egyptian 
Soudan,” an exceedingly useful and convenient kind of map, as it 
requires no searching. It would have been, however, of three times its 
value, if the publishers had inserted the distance of each place from 
Cairo. There is plenty of room, and it is about distances in these 
vast territories that the British public is so much at sea. 
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QUALIFICATION.—The Clergy and such of the Laity as areconnected with them by kindred or marriage 

MATTHEW HODGSON. Secretary. 


Copies of the 54th Annual Report and Revised Prospectus, Forms of Proposals, &., may be had on appli- 
cation to the Office, 1 and 2 THE SANCTUARY, Westminster, S. 


ONDON INTERNATIONAL and 
UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION, 1884.—To be 
held at the CRYSTAL PALACE, 

The Directors of the Crystal Palace Company, Lon- 
don, will hold at the Crystal Palace an International 
Exhibition of Arts, Manufactures, and Scientific, 
Agricultural, and Industrial Products. The Exhibi- 
tion will be opened on St. George’s Day, April 23rd, 
1884, and will remain open for a period of at least six 
months. 

Prospectuses, eutry forms, and all information may 
be obtained from the Executive Commissioner, or any 
of the Official Agents. 

The arrangements for the Fine Arts Section are 
under the direction of Mr. J. Forbes Robertson, 25 
Charlotte Street, Bedford Square, W.C. 

GEORGE COLLINS LEVEY, 
Executive Commissioner, 
19 and 21 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C, 
G. GORDON CLEATHER, 
Manager, Crystal Palace, 8.E. 


| Scammmaiiae TE of PAINTERS in OIL 
COLOURS, Piccadilly. 

FIRST EXHIBITION now OPENED, from 10a.m. 
to 6 p.m. Galleries illuminated on dark days, and 
after 3 p.m. every day. Admission, 1s; Illustrated 
Catalogue, ls. yee 


OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS. 

The TWENTY-SECOND WINTER EXHIBITION 
is NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East. From 10 till 5. 
Admission, ls ; Catalogue, 6d. 

ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


kK ING EDWARD VI. GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL, STAFFORD. 

The HEAD MASTERSHIP of the School will be 
VACANT at Easter next. 

The emoluments from the endowment amount to 
£150 per annum, and capitation fees at the rate of £2 
per boy per annum (the average number of boys in the 
School during the past four years has been 58), with the 
use of a good house, capable of accommodating about 
20 boarders, and a large airy schoolroom, 72 by 24, 
with a playground of three acres and a good garden 
attached, and an allowance of £25 a year for a man 
servant. 

Under the Scheme, the Head Master shall be a 
Graduate of some University in the British Empire, 
but shall not be disqualified by reason of his not being 
or not intending to be in holy orders. 

Candidates are requested to send their testimonials, 
on or before March 5th next, to the ‘* Governors of 
the Grammar School,” in the cire of the Secretary, 
Mr. ALFRED SMITH, Old Bank, Stafford, from 
whom further information may be obtained. 

Stafford, February 5th, 1884. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
NOTTINGHAM. 

‘he CHAIR of MATHEMATICS and PHYSICS 
will be shortly VACANT, in consequence of the re- 
signation of Professor Garnett. 

Particulars of salary, duties, and conditions will 
be sent on application to the Honorary Secretary, 

SAM. GEO. JOHNSON, 

February 19th, 1884. Town Clerk, Nottingham. _ 














EEDS GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL.— 

A MISTRESS will shortly be appointed to give 
INSTRUCTION in DRAWING and PAINTING in 
this School after Ea:ter next. She will be expected 
to attend the School from two to four p.m. for five 
days a week. Salary, £100 a year. Candidates are 
requested to send in their applications, addressed to 
the SECRETARY, Girls’ High School, “x 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
—@——_ 


Baker (T. H.), Records of Seasons, cr 8v0, cloth .......4 ..(Simpkin) 6/0 









Black (W. G.), Law Agents’ Act, Cr BVO ........:..cseeeeeeneeeeenseesseees (Macmillan) 2/6 
Bakis (W.), Sound Bodies for Our Boys and Girls, er 8vo, cloth (8. Low & Co.) 2/6 
Bray (A. E.), Autobiography of, 8v0, Cloth .......0..020+ (Chapman & Hall) 10/6 
Calthrop (G.), Upward Steps in the Christian Life, cr 8vo, cloth ...... (Hunt) 6/0 
Chalmers (M. D.), Bankruptcy Act, 1883, er 8vo, cloth............... (Waterlow) 12/6 
Collins (J. H.), Mineralogy, Vol. 2, 12mo, cloth.............00...++ (Collins & Sons) 3/0 
Cook (F. C.), The Origin of Religion and Language, 8vo, cloth ... (J. Murray) 15,0 
Dover (T. B.), Some Quiet Lenten Thoughts, 12mo, cloth......... Sonnenschein) 2/6 
Eliot (G.), Essays, &., cr 8v0, ClOth...........::ccsseecseeeceeeresees (W. Blackwood) 10/6 
Elphinst one (Hon. M. §), Life, by T. E. Colebrooke, 2 vols. 8vo....(J. Murray) 26 0 
Herrick (S. M.), Wonders of Plant Life, 460 .....1...cccceeereeeeeees (W. H. Allen) 6/0 
Howard (B. W.), Gwenn, cr 8v0, ClO ........cceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeteeneeeeeeees (Warne) 6/0 
Irish Birthday Book, 12mo, Cloth ..........ccseecesceeeeceteeesserssees secsveeesseees Low 5 0 
Johnson (A.), Harptree Coombe, cr 8vo, cloth... (Giiffith & Farran) 2/6 
Johnson (8.), Life by Boswell, 5 vols. 8vo, cloth ...........ssseeseeeee (Bell & Son) 60/0 
Keynes (J. N.), Studies, &c. in Formal Logic, cr 8vo ...... sassnesereoed (Macmillan 10/6 
Leck (J.), Iberian Sketches, Travels in Portugal, &c., (Wilson & McCormick) 60 
Leibniz, by J. T. Merz, 12mo, cloth ............00.cccsaneeeceeeereeeees (W. Blackwood) 3/6 





Lever (8.), Years Ago, cr 8yv, cloth ...... Remington) 10/6 
Miller (W. G.), Lectures on the2Philcsophy of Law, 8vo, cloth (Griffin & Co.) 12/0 
Nordhoff (C.), God, and the Future Life, cr 8V0.....6....66.ceseereeeres (J. Clarke) 36 
Norman (C. B.), Tonkin, &c., 8vo, cloth ..............000: Chapman & Hall 14/0 
O’Hagan (Lord), Occasional Papers, &., cr 8vo, cloth ...... O. K. Paul & Co.) 7/6 
Personal Recollections of Peter Stonnor, E<q., 8vo, ne & Hall) 60 
















Quintry (H. C.), Notes on Dental Practice, 8vo, cloth ...........0..+-+ Churchill) 9 0 
Rigg (J. M.), Bankruptcy Act, 1883, 8vo, cloth.............0.:c00 (Stevens & Sons) 10/6 
Roundell (C.), History of a Great English House, 8vo, cloth ....... ..(Bickers) 10/6 
Schwackhofer (F.), Fuel and Water, 8vo, cloth .. (Griffin & Co.) 90 
Shirreff (A. E.), Kindergarten at Home, cr 8V0...........:.c0-cesssseeeeeees (Hughes) 3/6 
Smith (A.), Glimpses of Greek Life, &., 8vo, cloth ... (Hurst & Blackett) 15/0 
Stirling (A. W.), The Never, Never Land, 8vo, cloth ............ (S. Low & Co.) 86 
Study of Prologue and Epilogue in English Literature, ...(C. K. Paul & Co.) 5/0 
Taylor (F. P.), The Bankruptcy Act, 1883, cr 8vo, cloth ......... (W. Maxwell) 15,0 
Tennyson (A.) The Cup : and the Falcon, &c., 12mo, c:oth .. Macmillan) 5, 0 
Tibbetts (E. T.) Medical Fashions, crown 8yo, Cloth ..............sceeeeeees (Lewis) 2.6 


Whitney (W. D.), Language, and the Study of Language, 8vo ...... (Triibner) 10/6 





ELHI MEDICAL MISSION (S.P.G.)—Established 1867, 
The First Female Medical Mission begun in India. 

The Delhi and South Punjab Mission of the §.P-G. carries on its work among 
over 3,000,000 of people, and besides Delhi and its suburbs, occupies fifty towns 
and villages. Its work is carried on,—(1) By training native agents. (2) By 
philanthropical agencies, of which the most important is medical work among 
women and children. (3) By day and night schools for boys and young men, 
with 1,535 pupils. (4) By zananah missions, with 792 pupils. (5) By dividing the 
city and country into districts, giving each a systematic parochial organisation, 
for both Christians and non-Christians. The Medical Mission attended 12,983 
cases, with an average of 121 sick attended daily. Owing to the growth of the work, 
the Missionaries are responsible for raising £1,500 a year, over and above annual 
grants from the Society and Government. ’ ‘ 

Subscriptions for the general work, or for the Medical Mission in particular, 
will be gladly received and acknowledged by the Rev. Canon CROWFOOT, 
Minster Yard, Lincoln; by the Rev. R. R. WINTER (Delhi); or by Rev. W. 


SPECTACLES v. BLINDNESS, | 


) ge pcre ADAPTED SPECTACLES are the cause 
of most cases of blindness and defective vision. Mr. H. LAURANCE, Fg 8 
Oculist Optician, 1a OLD BOND STREET, has made the Adaptation of Spectach " 
his especial and sole study for upwards of 30 years. Sir JULIUS BENEDICT 
writes :—‘‘I have tried the principal Opticians in London without success but 
the spectacles you have adapted suit admirably. The clearness of your glasses 
as compared with others, is really surprising.” Similar testimonials from Earl 
Lindsay, F. D. Dixon Hartland, Esq., M.P., Thomas Cook, Esq., the well-known 
Tourist Agent, &c.—Pamphlet containing valuable suggestions, post free 
City Branches—6 POULTRY, and 22 FENCHURCH STREET. i 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS ano 
CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTROLIERS, CHANDELIERS, AND LAMPS, 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


. 








8 ol SCHOLARSHIP, WITHOUT EXAMINATION, 


The HIBBERT TRUSTEES are prepared to GRANT, at their Meeting in June 
next, ONE SCHOLARSHIP, of £200 per annum, for two years, to a Graduate 
of any University in Great Britain and Ireland, between the ages of 21 and 28 
to enable him to study Theology and Mental and Moral Philosophy at Universities 
in Germany, Holland, or Switzerland (or elsewhere), subject to the approval of 
~~ LM yonen 

ull particulars may be obtained of the Secretary, to whom applications f 
the Scholarship must be forwarded before April 12th, 1884. ” = 

PERCY LAWFORD, Secretary. 

University Hall, Gordon Square, London, W.C. ; me 


IBBERT TRUST.—TWO SCHOLARSHIPS will be 
AWARDED on this Foundation in DECEMBER next, provided that 
Candidates of sufficient merit present themselves, 

Candidates must furnish satisfactory evidence of age, graduation, and other 
points, the particulars of which may be obtained on application to the Secretary 
of the Trust ; and the Names and Addresses of all Candidates must be sent to the 
Secretary, at University Hall, on or before October lst, 1884. 

’ : PERCY LAWFORD, Secretary, 

University Hall, Gordon Square, London, W.C. 


eet COLLEGE (for Ladies), 43 and 45 HARLEY 
BY 











STREET, W. 


r. W. G. CUSINS’S PIANOFORTE CLASSES are HELD WEEKLY. 
The HALF-TERM COMMENCES FEBRUARY 25th. 











©. BROMHEAD, Kensington Palace, W. 


For Terms, apply to the SECRETARY, 





ADLEY COLLEG E— 

ELECTION to FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS, at 

least, value £50, £50, £30, and £20, respectively on 

June 20th. For Boys under 14on January Ist, 1884.— 

For further particulars, apply the Rev. the 
WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


ONBRIDGE SCHOOL — 
FIVE FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS for 
boys under 15, consisting of exemption from tuition 


fees. One Judd Scholarship of £40, and Five House | 
Scholarships. Examinations July 30th, 1884,.—For | 


articulars of these and of the Exhibitions from the 
chool, apply to the Head Master, Rev. T. B. ROWE, 
M.A., Tonbridge. 


SKITES, GODALMING (formerly 

a Charterhouse Boarding Honse).—C. 8. 

JERRAM, M.A., Wore. Coll., Oxon., RECEIVES 

FOURTEEN BOYS to be prepared for the Public 

Schools. Ages, Seven to Fourteen. Special care 

given to young and delicate Boys.—Reference per- 
mitted to Public School Masters and others. 


IRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
Bradford, Yorkshire. 
Head Mistress.—Miss STOCKER. 

Funds to the amount of £410 per annum available 
for Scholarships at the Universities. School Fees, 12 
and 15 guineas per annum.  Boarding-house, 11 
Highfield, Manningham; Principal, Miss SHARPE. 
Next TERM begins JANUARY 22nd. 








CIENCE MASTERSHIP 

in TONBRIDGE SCHOOL will be VACANT at 
EASTER.—Address, Rev. T. B, ROWE, School House, 
Tonbridge. 


N ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE 
FEBRUARY, 1884, 


FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in value 
from £80 to £15 a year, together with four Council 
Nominations (giving immediate admission), will be 
COMPETED for in JUNE NEXT, One of these 








| Scholarships (£80) is confined to Candidates not yet 


members of the School ; the rest are open to members 
of the School and others without distinction. Two 
will be offered for proficiency in t tics. Age 
of Candidates, from 11 to 16.—Faull particulars may be 
obtained on application to Mr. SELLICK, the College, 
Marlborough. 


HEFFIELD CORPORATION 
STOCK. 


THREE AND A HALF PER CENT. 











The Council of the Borough of Sheffield continue to 
Receive Tenders for the above. 

For Prospectuses, &c., apply to the Registrar, Mr. 
BENJAMIN JONES, Bridge Street, Sheffield. 





HELTENHAM OOLLEGE.— 
TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS, Eight £40, Four 
£20. Election, third Taesday in May.—Apply to 
the SECRETARY, the College, Cheltenham. 
OIRA COLLEGE, 
BODORGAN ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. 
HIGH-CLASS LADIES’ SCHOOL. 
Principals:—Mr. and Mrs. INGHAM, and the 
Misses CONNAH. 
The house is spacious and stands in its own grounds. 
Prospectuses.on application. 


EDBERGH SCHOOL. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 
£40, £30, and £20. 

Candidates may be Examined in London or Man- 
chester. Apply to H. G. HART, Esq., School House, 
Sedbergh, before March 20th. 

ESIDENT PUPIL.—An ARTIST 

in NORTH WALES has a VACANCY for 

eee “KE. A. N.,”’ The Warren, Bodfari, vid 
yl. 








HE EXPERIENCED MASTER of a 

PREPARATORY SCHOOL will receive a few 

boys BETWEEN SIX and EIGHT YEARS of age to 

teach with his own son, aged 6} years.—Address, 
R. 8. LEA, Oakfield, near Rugby. 


ISS COOKE, Swansfield House, 
Alnwick, RECOMMENDS a YOUNG LADY, 

aged well educated, with honour certificates, as 
SECRETARY or LADY COMPANION, where know- 
ledge of House Accounts may be required. Good 
references. Miss Cooke will be happy to answer auy 
inquiries, 





64 CORNHILL. 

ERILS ABOUND on EVERY SIDE! 
THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 
INSURES AGAINST 
ACCIDENTS of all KINDS,—on LAND or WATER, 


AND HAS 
THE LARGEST INVESTED CAPITAL, 
THE LARGEST INCOME, 
AND PAYS YEARLY 
THE LARGEST AMOUNT OF COMPENSATION 
of any Accidental Assurance Company. 
CHAIRMAN .., .. HarviE M. Farquuar, Esq. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, cr 
West-Eno OrricE—8 GRAND HOTEL 
BUILDINGS, CHARING CROSS ; 
OR AT THE 
Heap Orrice—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.O. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


HGNIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 

‘ ee eng ~ a Light 
nsurances against Loss ire am ightni. 
effected in all parts of the World. 7 
an claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 

ye 





JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 











their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C, 








UNION 


BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITED. 
ESTABLISHED 1837. 

Paid-up Capital ... eas «» £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund ae ae we £940,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIO REMITTANOKS are made to the 
Colonies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection, 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which mav be ascertained on application. 

. R. MEW N, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.C. 


HE * COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY.—Fire, Life, Marine. 
Capital Fully Subscribed... eos see £2,500,000 
Capital Paid up... snk asi eee we 250,000 
Life Fund in Special Trust for Life 
Policyholdersexceeds 4. w+ + 809,000 
Other Funds ... ae os ae we 953,000 
TotaL INVESTED Funps UPwaRDs OF Two MILLIONS. 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ... £1,077,000 
Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
West-End Office—8 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


UN FIRE and LIFE OFFICES, 
Threadneedle Street, E.C.; Charing Cross, 
8.W.; Oxford Street (corner of Vere Street), W. 
FIRE. Established 1710. Home and Foreign 
Insurances, at moderate rates. 
LIFE. Established 1810. Specially low rates for 
young lives. Large Bonuses. Immediate Settlement 
re) aims, 











ESTABLISHED 1851, 
IRKBECK BANK — 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts, 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand. The Bank 
undertakes for its mers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 
application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT. Manager. 


BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 


THE Great REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 
These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 
Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 14d and 2s 9d per box. 
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NOW READY, AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


THE VALLEY OF SOREK. 
New Novel. 2 vols. 21s. 
By GERTRUDE M. GEORGE. 


“Henry Westgate, the hero......is drawn with skill and power. His lapses from 
the right path ; his weakness, when he allows himself to be drawn down by the 
wife whom he loves......are portrayed in a foreible and natural manner. Graham 
is also a clever, if unpleasing, character study...... The author possesses no incon- 
siderable talen Morning Post. 

“The characters are clearly defined, the situations are strong, and the interest 
evoked by them is considerable. The women, in particular, are admirably drawn. 
snuMliss George may be recommended to persevere in her vocation.” —Athenzum. 

“ Miss George possesses in no slight degree the power of investing her characters 
with life......Considerable insight into human nature is shown in the subtle 
aualysis of the phases through which the hero’s mind passes during his courtship 
of Hebe......The story is well and powerfully written.” —Globe. 

“No fault can be found with the tone or teaching of the book, if sometimes a 
little severe. In style there is much to approve.’’—Academy. 

“ The work shows much skill and power.”—Christian World, 

“The writer shows throughout power in the drawing of character.””—M.4n- 
chester Examiner and Times. 

“The story of Westgate’s infatuation for the impetuous, beautiful, and plexsure- 
loving Hebe is well told...... In fact, Miss George can write very well.”’—Morning 
Advertiser. 

“Her power in depicting the fluctuations of character between good and evil 
influences, ‘betwixt Ormuzd and Ahriman’ (to follow her Orientalism) is by no 
means small...... If the author should advance as happy as she bas begun, her 
name may yet be famous.”—Daily Telegraph. 


London: GEORGE REDWAY, 12 York Street, Covent Garden. 


THE “MULTIPLEX” COPYING PROCESS. 


NO WASHING-OFF. NO RE-MELTING. 
Gives Forty Copies of Circulars, Music, Drawings, Plans. 
This process has been adopted by her Majesty’s Gov ernment, who have paid the 
Inventor £500 for the privilege of using it throughout all their Departments. 


Full particulars post free.—C, FELLOWS, 4 Merridale Street, Wolverhampton. 








ALL THE BEST NEW BOOKS ARE IN CIRCULATION .AT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Subscription, One Guinea per Annum. 





The following Catalogues and Lists are now ready for delivery :— 


A LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL BOOKS LATELY ADDED 
TO THE LIBRARY. 

This List contains an unusually large Collection of the Best Recent 
Works in History, Biography, Religion, Philosophy, Travel and 
Adventure, and the Higher Class of Fiction, nearly all of which have 
been commended by one or more of the Leading Literary Journals. 

There is also now ready a Separate List of 
Foreign Books. 


A NEW EDITION OF MUDIE’S CLEARANCE 
CATALOGUE. 

This Catalogue comprises the Surplus Copies of many Leading 
Books of the Past and Present Seasons, withdrawn from the Library 
for Sale, and nearly Two Thousand other Popular Works (several of 
which are out of print and not otherwise procurable), at the lowest 
current prices. 

A LIST OF CHOICE BOOKS IN ORNAMENTAL 
BINDINGS. 

This List contains a large Selection of the Best Works of the Best 
Authors, in Morocco, Calf Extra, and other Ornamental Bindings, 
well adapted for Gentlemen’s Libraries and Drawing-room Tables, 
and for Wedding or Birthday Presents and School Prizes. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
281 REGENT STREET; and 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





| 


NOTICE. | 


RT NEEDLEWORK, of all ki ds, On February 28th (Sixpence), NEW SERIES, No. 9. 
traced and commenced, or Pore Mr uae ine EK CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for 


’ to order. Price L‘st forwarded on application to Miss 
ILLIAM S. BURTON’S| passavanr, 54 Albion Street, Leeds. 


MARCH. 
ConTENTS. 





SECOND ANNUAL SALE OF | rpg 
SURPLUS STOCK. 


DURING THE MONTH OF MARCH. 


The ARTICLES INCLUDE: Ilfracombe, Devon. 


ILFRACOMBE 

with the mild winter climate of Western 
= oe south, overlooking the Hotel 
L gardens, specially fitted for winter use. Reduced | 
10 to 50 per Cent. Discount for Cash.| tariff from November 1st.—Address, MANAGER, | 


— THE PirPer OF CaIRNDHU. Illustrated by W.S. Stacey. 
HOTEL Some LirErRARY RECOLLECTI Ns.—IV. 
4™> | Tue Grant's Rose. By the Author of “ Vice Versa.” 

Chap. 26. Visits of Ceremony.—Chap. 27. Clear 
Sky—and a Thunderbolt.—Chap. 28. Mark knows 
the Worst.—Chap. 29. On board the ‘ Coromandel.’ 
With Illustrations by W. Ralst n. 

| Tue MILK IN THE COCO-NOUT. 





FENDERS AND FENDER FRAMES 


in Brass, Ormolu, Steel and Iron, for all Rooms. 
8 


for Dining Rooms, Drawing Rooms, Bed Rooms, 
Garden. 


‘THE MysTERY OF Epwin Droop.” 


OURNEMOUTH.—CRANBOURNE| ar Ecctes. 
BOARDING HOUSE. Within afew minutes’ | AN Atrraction. Illustrated by E. J. Wheeler. 
walk of sea and churches; overlooking the Winter | London: SmitH, Exper, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 








Halls, &e. 
CHIMNEY-PIECES, 
Marble, Wood, Iron, &c. 
LAMPS, CANDELABRA, 
COAL-BOXES, GASALIERS, 


Now ready, price 6 


a. 
For the safe and orderly keeping of all LETTERS e— MAGAZINE, No. 17, 
M 


ARCH. 
CONTENTS. 





CLOCKS. 

Many beautiful Designs, at greatly reduced Prices, in 
Ormolu, various Marbles, Bronze, and Wood. 
BEDSTEADS, 

Brass, Brass and Iron, and Iron. A number of Bed- 
steads of each of the above kinds (modern designs), 
and of best quality and finish, at a considerable 


reduction. 
CABINET FURNITURE. 
Bedroom Furniture in Fancy Woods, Mahogany, Ash, 
Birch, &. Ward obes, Dressing Tables, Toilet 
Glasses, Sets of Toilet Ware, &c. 

; DINING-ROOM FURNITURE. 
Sideboards, Dining Tables, Dinner Waggons, Couches, 
Hall Tables, Hat Stands, Chairs, Easy Chairs, &c. 
DRAWING-ROOM FURNITURE. 
Cabinets, Mirrors, Whatnots, Fancy Tables, Suites, 
also Odd Couches, Easy Cha‘rs, Small and Occasional 
Chairs, &ec. 

A variety of other Articles in the Furnishing De- 
partment will be offered a* similar rates of reduction. 


ILLIAM Ss. BURTON, 
88 (late 39) Oxford Street, and 1 to 4 New- 
man Street, London, W. 


|Gold Medal, Paris. Medals: Sydney, 
| Melbourne, Christchurch, N.Z. 


RY'S CARACAS COCOA. 
**A most delicious and valuable 
| article.’’—Standard. 


a 
Ss) COA EXT : 
COCOA F “‘ Strictly pure.”—W. W. Stoddart, 
| F.1.C., F.C.S8., City Analyst, Bristol. 
| SIXTEEN PRIZE MEDALS. 


LDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA. 
Established Sixty Years. ‘ 
Warranted not to injure Health or Skin. It pre- 
vents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey ; Cleauses 
from Dandriff ; Restores when fa'ling off ; Strengthens 
eak Hair; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, and 
Moustaches to grow; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. Sold 
by all Chemists and Perfumers, 3s 6d, 6s, and 11s 
22 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 





FRY’S 














and PAPERS, Manuscript or Printed, use 


STONE’S PATENT BOXES. 


A SAMPLE BOX, with illustrated Catalogue 

of all sizes and prices, sent by PARCELS 

POST to any address in the United Kisgdom on 

the receipt of 23 6d in Stamps or Postal Order 
payable to 


HENRY STONE, Marpicturer BANBURY. 


FISHER’S | 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


THE PERFEOT DRESSING BAG. 
THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 


FISHER’S STEEL BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 


FISHER'S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 
FISHER, 188 STRAND. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS.—CounsEL FoR THE DeLicaTeE.—Those 
to wbom the chanveable temperature i; a protracted 
period of trial should seek the earliest opportunity of 
removing all ob-tacles to good health. This coolinz 
Ointment, perseveringly rubbed upon the skin, is the 
most reliable remedy for overcoming all diseases of 
the throat and chest. Quinsey, relaxed tonsils, scre 
throat, swollen glands, ordinary catarrh, and bron- 
chitis, usually prevailing at this season, may be 
arrested as soon as discovered, and every symptom 
banished by Holloway’s simple and effective treat- 
ment. This Ointment and Pilisare highly commended 
for the facility with which they successfully contend 
with influenza; they allay in an incredibly short time 
the distressing fever and teasing cough. 














Jack’s CourtTsuip: a SArLor’s YARN OF LovE AND 
Surpwreck. By W.Ciavk Russell. Chaps. 13-16. 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF CycLine. By G. Lacy Hillier, 

Amateur Bicycle and Tricycle Champion, 1881. 
BALLADE OF AN EnatisuH Homer. By A. Lang. 
““ManaGER” GORTHE. By Charles Hervey. 

A Srrange Experience. By E. Nesbit. 
QUEER FisHes. By John Gibson. 
Mapam. Chaps. 11-15. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co. 
Ready on Tuesday next, price 1s. 
HE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 
CoNTENTS FOR MARCH, 1884, 

1. Pert. By Jessie Fothergill. (Continued.) 
2. MINISTERS OF THE SECOND EMPIRE. 
3. ADAM AND EVE. 
4, Mario. 
5. GRACIE. 
6. “ TOGETHER.” 
7. THe New ScHoo. OF AMERICAN FICTION, 
In A GONDOL!. 
9. PH@BE. 
10. EpovarD PAILLERON. 
1l. Zero. (Continued.) 
*,* The January and February numbers can still be 
obtained at all Newsagents. 
RicHarD BentTLEeY AND Sox, New Burlington Street. 


HE LONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. 
James’s Square, S.W. 
Presipext—LORD HOUGHTON. 
Vicr-PRESIDENTS. 

Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 
His Grace the Lord ARCHBISHOP of DUBLIN. 
E. H. BUNBURY, Esq. 
Lord TENNYSON. 
TRUSTEES. 
Lord HOUGHTON. 
Earl of CARNARVON. | Karl ef ROSEBERY. 
The Library contains 100,000 Volumes of Ancient 
and Modern Literature, in various Languages. 
Subscriptions, £3 a year without eutrance fee, or 
£2 with entranve fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country aud ten to 
town members, Reading-rooms open from Ten to 
Half-past Six. Catalogue, 1875, price 163; to 
Members, 123. supplement (1875-1880), price 58; 
to Members, 43. Prospectus on application. _ 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 
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‘Tt is still to the Portfolio that we look for the more characteristic exercise of the art of etching.”— 


"THE PORTFOLIO. 


Edited by P. G HAMERTON. 
Published Monthly, Price Half-a-Crown. 





CONTENTS OF THE MARCH NUMBER, 


FOOT-BRIDGE OVER THE WILY. Etching by R. 8. CatTocg. r h 

THE ARTIST IN VENICE. By Jutia Cartwrient. With Cupper-plate and Minor Illustrations by J. 
 s L. 

ON THE AUTHORSHIP OF SOME ITALIAN PICTURES. By Water ArmstrRONG. With Illustrations. 

PREPARING FOR THE ORUOCIFIXION. The Retief in Terra Cotta, by G, T1nwortTH, engraved by 
DuJARDIN. ’ 

CHALDA:AN AND ASSYRIAN ART. By W. Warkiss Lioyp. With Illustrations. 

TURNER IN WHARFEDALE. By G. Raprorp. 

ART CHRONICLE. 


The VOLUME for 1883 CONTAINS 36 COPPER-PLATES and 170 Other 


Illustrations. Price 35s, cloth; or 42s, half-morocco. 


“In the issue of the Portfolio for 1863, we find enough to exercise the attention for hours, and the 
subject-matter for a complete education in the various graphic processes.’’—Saturday Review, 








SEELEY and CO., 54 Fleet Street, London. 


AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES. 


THE WONDERFUL AND UNPRECEDENTED SUCCESS OF THESE WATCHES OVER ALL OTHERS 
SUBMITTED FOR COMPETITION AT THE PHILADELPHIA, PARIS, AND SYDNEY EXHIBITIONS, 
TOGETHER WITH THE OFFICIAL RECOGNITION OF THBIR MERITS RECEIVED FROM 
GOVERNMENTS AND IMPORTANT CORPORATIONS, AND NUMEROUS 
TESTIMONIALS FROM ALL CLASSES, STAMP THEM 
AS UNEQUALLED. 

AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, in Silver Cases, Crystal Glass, £3 3s, 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, in Silver Cases, Keyless Action, £4 4s, 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES for BOYS, Strong Silver Cases, £3 33, 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, in 18-Carat Gold Cases, £8 8s. 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, Gold Cases, Keyless Action, £12 12s, 


HENRY W. BEDFORD, 


AGENT FOR THE WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, 
67 REGENT STREET, NEXT DOOR TO THE ST. JAMES’S HALL. 
The New Illustrated Price List Post-free. 


COLLINSON AND LOCK. 


NOTICE.—In consequence of Alterations to their Premises, Messrs. COLLINSON 
and LOCK beg to OFFER a PART of their Large STOCK of Fine 
FURNITURE, at a substantial REDUCTION in the PRICES. It com- 
prises Cabinets, Sideboards, Bureaux, Fancy Tables and Chairs, luxurious 
Easy Chairs, and Bedroom Furniture; and each piece is perfect in Style 
and Workmanship. 

Messrs. C. and L. have also a small but choice Collection of Old Fur- 
niture, Old Marquetrie Clocks, Embroideries, Oriental Rugs, and other 
Ornamental Items. 

109 Fleet Street, and 3 St. Bride Street, London. 











ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


The only brand warranted genuine by Baron Liebig. 





CAUTION.—Numerons inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market, with 
misleading titles, labels, and portraits of the 
late Baron Liebig, purchasers must insist upon 
having the Liebig Company’s Extract of 
Meat, *,* In use in most households throughout the 

Kingdom. 


Ask for the Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 


N.B.—Gennuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT, 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 
ALL WHO SUFFER FROM 


COLDS 
SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DR. DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 


Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 
Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. To open the bottle, 
dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass, Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle. Address, 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs, F, Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C, 

















2nd Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, prize 2s 6d, post free 


THE RISE AND FALL 


OF THE 


ENGLISH COMMONWEALTH 
By J. ALLANSON PICTON, M.A. 


Contents:—I. Introductory.—II. “Treason and 
Loyalty.’"—III. ‘‘The Limits of Moral Force,”"—Iy. 
“The Limits of Physical Force.”—V. “The Sources 
of Popular Enthusiasm.” — VI. “ Republicanism - 
Form and Substance.” is 

‘There is no writer now living who k 
Commonwealth period so well, # who pet ra 
qualified to draw lessons from it for our own times 
His little book is full of thought and noble teaching, 
It may be commended as a work of solid value and 
great political usefulness.”’—Echo. 


“The biographer of Oliver Cromwell has turned to 
account his great knowledge of the heroic Period iy 
the seventeenth century.” —Academy. 


London: ALEXANDER and SHEPHEARD, 
21 Castle Strect, Holborn ; and all Booksellers, 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES, in 3 Vols, 


A BEGGAR on HORSEBACK, 


By Mrs. Power O'DonoauveE, Author of “ Ladies 
on Horseback,’ &c, 


TO HAVE and TO HOLD. By 


SARAH STREDDER, Author of ‘‘ The Fate ot “a 
Year,” &. 


MR. NOBODY. By Mrs. John 


Kent SPENDER. 


ONLY YESTERDAY. By William 


MarRsHALL, Author of ‘‘ Strange Chapman,” &. 


ONE FALSE, BOTH FAIR. By 


JoHN Brrwick Harwoop. 


CHEAP EDITION of “IT WAS 
a LOVER and HIS LASS.” By Mrs. OxrpHant, 
5s, bound and illustrated, 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 








Sewed, price S:xpence, 


REGULATED VICE, 
In Relation to Morality. 


By EMILE DE LAVELEYE, 
Professor at the University of Liége, &c. 
London : 

KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 





Just published, 8vo, 12, 

REVIEW of the FOUR GOSPELS. 

—Part II. The DESCENT and BIRTH of 

JESUS, (Part I, Their EVIDENTIARY VALUE, 
at the same price.) 

Witiiams and Noreare, 14 Henrietta Strect, 

Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 

Street, Edinburgh. 





Now realy, price 2s; post free, 30 stamps. 
HE NEWSPAPER PRESS 
DIRECTORY, 1884, 
THIRTY-NINTH ANNUAL ISSUE. 
London: C. MircueLtt and Co., 12 and 13 Red 
Lion Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 





Twelfth Edition, post free, One Shilling. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS.—A Treatise on the only Success- 
ful Method of Curing these Diseases. By RoBEnT 
G. Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L., F.C.8., &., 5 Bulstrode 
Street, Cavendish Square, London. 
London: C. MiTcHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIA- 
TION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS is 
prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantiries at the rate 
of 103 } er 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 14 Grosvenor Road, Westminster, to 
whom Subscr ptions and Donations towards the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
—. a BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall 

ast, S. 





ETAILS of EARLY EGYPTIAN 

ARCHITECTURE.—See the BUILDER for 
this week (4d, by post, 4id; Annual Subscription, 
19s); also New Offices at Sheffield; The Bishop's 
Bridge, Norwich; Designs for Cottage and Lodge— 
Articles and Reports on Strains in Framed Structures: 
—Building Disputes, Ancient and Modern—Towns in 
Normandy— Precautions in the Use of Electric Light- 
ing (Institute of Architects)—Marbles and Marble 
Mosaic—Ventilation of Theatres, &c.—46 Catherine 
Street, and all Newsmen, 
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SMITH, ELDER, AND (C0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


NOTICE —HER MAJESTY’S 
JOURNAL.—T7he Second Edition of 
“ MORE LEAVES from the JOURNAL 
of a LIFE in the HIGHLANDS” will be 
ready next week. In consequence of the 
demand for the Work, orders will be executed 


in the order in which they are received. 








THE NEW RUSSIAN ACQUISITION—MERV. 


For the Best Account of Mery and its Inhabitants, read 
ERV: a Story of Adventures and Captivity. Epitomised 
from the “Merv Oasis.” By EpmMonp O’Donovan, Special 
Correspondent of the Daily News. With a Portrait, crown 8vo, 6s. 








Now ready, feap. 8vo, cloth limp, 2s 6d each. 
FLORENCE. | VENICE. 


By Avaustus J. C. Hare, “— be “ Walks in Rome,” “ Days near 
” &e. 
HAKSPERE’S PREDECESSORS | in the ENGLISH 
) DRAMA. By Joun Appineton Symonps, Author of “Studies 
of Greek Poets,” “The Renaissance in Italy,” “ Sketches in Italy and 
Greece,” &e. Demy 8vo, 16s. 
“A genuine addition to the wealth of national literary history.’’—Daily Tele- 
graph, 


HE SCOURGE of CHRISTENDOM: Annals of British 
Relations with Algiers prior to the French Conquest. With 
Illustrations of Ancient Algiers, from 1578 to 1824, By Lieutenant- 
Colonel R. L. Puayrair, H.B.M.’s Consul at Algiers. With Illustra- 
tions, demy 8vo, 14s. 
““* The Scourge of Christendom’ deserve; to be carefully studied.” —Atheneum. 








NEW EDITION of AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE’S “CITIES of 


NORTHERN and CENTRAL ITALY.” 
Panes of CENTRAL ITALY. 2 vols. crown 8vo, with 


Illustrations, 21s. 
ITIES of NORTHERN ITALY. 
Illustrations, 21s. 


“‘ Dedicated to Prince Leopold, compinion of the author in historic paths of 
travel, these handbooks well deserve the hononr of the distinguished associa- 
tion.”’—Datly Telegraph, 


2 vols. crown 8vo, with 





NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “‘ The MARKHAMS of OLLER- 
TON,” &c. At all the Libraries, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 
HE PERFECT PATH: a Novel. By Exizaseta GLAISTER, 
Author of “The Markhams of Ollerton,” ‘‘A Discord,” “A 
Constant Woman,” &c. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 








JUST PUBLISHED. 


ARCHDEACON FARRAR’S COMMENTARY 


ON 


I CORINTHIANS. 


With Homilies by Rev. David Thomas, D.D., Rev. Donald Fraser, D.D., Rev. 
Professor J. R. Thomson, M.A., Rev. Ex-Chancellor Lipscomb, LL.D., 
Rey. R. Tuck, B.A., Rev. E. Hurndall, M.A., Rev. J. Waite, B.A., 

Rey. H. Bremner, B.D. 


Price 15s, 
|The Pulpit Commentary. 


THE BISHOP OF BATH AND WELLS’ 
COMMENTARY 
ON 
THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 
With Homilies by Rev. Professor P. C. Barker, M.A., Rev. Professor E. Johnson 
M.A., Rev. Professor R. A. Redford, M.A., Rev. R. Tuck, B.A., Rev. 
W. Clarkson, B.A. 


2 vols., price 2ls, 
[The Pulpit Commentary. 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 





MESSRS. MACMILLAN AND CO.’S LIST. 





LORD TENNYSON’S NEW BOOK. 


THE CUP: AND THE FALCON. 


By ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON, 


Poet-Laureate. 


Feap. 8vo, 5:. 





The Works of ALFRED TENNYSON, Poet-Laureate.— A New 
Collected Edition, Corrected throughout by the Author, with a 
New Portrait. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 





SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. An Article by J. Comyns Carr, 


with Engravirgs after important Pictures by Sir Joshua Reyno!ds, appear 
in The ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, for MARCH. 








WILLIAM MORRIS. A Poem by Mr. William Morris, 
Author of “The Eurthly Paradise,” &c., appears in The ENGLISH 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, for MARCH. 








PRICE SIXPENCE; BY POST, EIGHTPENCE. 


Che English Mlustrated Magazine. 


CONTENTS FOR MARCH. 


n* RS. HARTLEY, with her CHILD as a YOUTHFUL 
B | BACCHANAL.” After Sir Joshua Reynolds, (Frontisp‘ece.) 


2. | mateo in WINTER. A Poem. By Wittiam Morris. 


3. Sk JOSHUA REYNOLDS. By J. Comyns Carr. With 


numerous I/lustrations. 


4. N UNSENTIMENTAL JOURNEY through CORNWALL. 
(To be continued.) By the AurHor of “ Joun Hatirax, GENTLEMAN.’” 
With Illustrations by C. Narrer Hemy. 


5. HAKESPEARE in the MIDDLE TEMPLE. By Rev. 
ALFRED AINGER. With Illustrations by C. O. Murrar. 

6. oo (Conclusion.) By Wauter Bgsanz. 

7. TABLES from ZZSOP.—The KID and the WOLF. 


Translated by ALFRED CaLpxcoTr, M.A. 
RANDOLPH CALDECOTT. 


8. HE ARMOURER’S PRENTICES. 
continued.) By CHarRLotre M. YonGe, 


ORNAMENTS, INITIAL LETTERS, &c. 
Single Numbers, 6d, by post, 8d; yearly, post free, 7s 61. 


With Illust:ations by 


Chaps. 12-13-14. (To be 





‘* As indispensable as Bradshaw.” —Times. 
TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL — (Revised after Official Returns) 
of the 


GTATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK. A Statistical 


and Historical Annual of the States of the Civilised World. For the 
Year 1884. Edited by J.Scorr Kettie. Crown 8vo, 10s 61. 


A NEW NOVEL by GEORGE FLEMING. 


V ESTIGIA. A Novel. By George 


gga Author of ‘‘A Nile Novel,” “ Mirage,” “ The Head of Medusa,” 
&c. 2 vols. Globe 8vo, 12s. 


Macmillan’s 4s 6d Series.—_New Volumes. 
MRS. LORIMER: a Sketch FRENC H POETS and 


in Black and White. By Lucas | NOVELISCS. By Henry James, 


MaLET. New hdition, Crown 8vo, | Author of *‘ The Awer:cap,”’ “ The 
4s 6d. Europeans,”” &&. New Edition, 
***Mrs. Lorimer’ is, in fact, a book Crown 8vo, 43 6 
well worth reading.”—Saturday Review. H 
E MIZ MAZE; or, the 
CAMPING among CANNI-| ‘iT Winkworth Puzzle. A story in 
BALS. By ALFRED St. JOHNSTON. | Letters py Nine Authors. Crown 


Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 


T®EAS : « Beshtedieens ” of the Reise- 


bilder of Heinrich Heine, 1826. A Translation by I.B. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d, 


8vo, 43 6 





Mr. LEWIS CARROLL’S NEW BOOK. 


RHYME? AND REASON? By Lewis 
Carron, Author of “‘ Alice’s Adventures in Wonderlan:,”’ &. W th 65 
Illustrations by Arthur B. Frost, and Nine by Henry Holiday. Crown 


8vo, 73 
*,* This book is a reprint, with a few additions, of the comic portion of ‘‘ Phan~ 
tasmagoria and Other Poems,” and of the ‘* Hunting ofthe Snark.” Mr. Frost s 
Pictures are new. 


[HE STUDY of THEOLOGY, INTRO- 


DUCTION to. By James Drommonp, LL.D., ‘Sita of Thevlozy im 
Manchester New College, London. Crown 8y0, 5s. 








MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
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Just published, in 2 vols. 8vo, price 42s. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES 


OF 


JESUS 


THE 


MESSIAH. 


By the Rev. ALFRED EDERSHEIM, 


M.A., Oxon., D.D., Ph.D., Warburtonian Lecturer at Liucoln’s Inn. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


**Every page of Dr. Edersheim’s work reflects the 
author’s patient and far-reaching research, his un- 
common power of focussing vast and varied learning, 
the clearness of his historical insight, and the simple 
beauty and force of a style admirably in keeping with 
his subject.”-—Morning Post. 


“In this long and elaborate book, Dr. Edersheim 
has produced an important contribution to a subject 
of vast and perennial interest...... Looked at from the 
stand-point of the English public, Dr. Edersheim’s 
account of the Life of Christ is likely to obtain a 
marked success.””—Times, 


“These two volumes draw far more largely on 
Rabbinical sources for illustrations of the times in 
which Our Blessed Saviour lived, than is usual in 


works of this class. The author regards, rightly, | 


the copious information therein contained as forming 
a background for the picture of the Redeemer. The 
Catholic Biblical scholar will be able to derive both 
profit and pleasure from these pages, which represent 
years of conscientious toil.’”’"—Tablet. 


“The distinctive character, and, as we think, the 
great practical value of this book lie in the collection 
of what we may call Jewish evidence and illustrations, 
in the Jewish stand-point from which it is written, 
and in the Jewish atmosphere with which it is 
imbued. A Jew by birth, nurtured in the bet 
Jewish learning, and with a large acquaintance with 
Jewish literature and customs, Dr. Edersheim is a 
Christian convert and minister, strongly Evangelical 
in ‘his views, and imbued with a devout feeling.”— 
British Quarterly Review. 


“We have in these volumes a realistic and copious 
description of Jewish life in the time of our Lord, as 
to its social conditions, manners and customs, sects, 
and religious ideas, such as we have not met with in 
any other work of itsclass..... We hail Dr. Edersheim’s 
contribution to the literature of the Life of Christ 
with devout thankfulness, and give to it our cordial 
commendation. It is manifestly the work of one who 
is a master in Israel, and eminently qualified fur the 
task he has performed.’’—Christian. 


** The author’s objects in writing, he says—and his 
book bears out his statement—are, by patient study 
of facts and documents, and by weighing arguments 
on both sides, to arrive at truth, irrespective of con- 
sequences, to ‘aap ood a full portraiture of the sur- 
roundings of the Saviour, of Jewish life, society, and 
| modes of thinking ; and, thirdly, to meet such ob- 
| jections as mivht be raised to the Gospel narrative.” 
| —Saturday Review, 





“Of Jewish origin, snd steeped to the lips in 
Rabbinic lore, Dr. Edersheim is peculiarly fitted to 
expound and popularise the local and national cir- 
cumstances amid which that marvellous life was lived ; 

and accordingly there is no such picture in English 
from this point of view as that which he bas given us. 

From wider and deeper Jewish learning, much of 
which others have only skimmed, or consulted at 
second-hand, he is able, and apyarently feels himself 
| bound, to correct numerous errors into which pre- 

vious writers have fallen...... We must close with an 

earnest commendation of the book to every couscien- 
| tious student of the Word of God.’’—Nonconjor mist. 








London: LONGMANS and CO. 





NOW READY, price 5s, the FIRST PART of 
BISHOP HELLMUTH’S 


Biblical 


Chjesaurus: 


A Literal Translation of the Old Testament, with a Critical Analysis 
of EVERY WORD in the Original Languages and 
Explanatory Notes. 


The Author of the “ Brstican Tuesaurvs,” after many years of careful critical study of 
the Bible in the original languages, purposes to give a literal translation of the Old Testament, 


and to provide the earnest student of the 


Holy Scriptures with that literary aid and 


knowledge which will assist him more fully to appreciate and understand the Scriptures of 


the Old Testament. 


The “BrsricaAL THEsaurus”’ will be so arranged as to afford the student every facility 
for the consecutive and uninterrupted study of each book, chapter or verse; the translation 
and definition of every word being made so exhaustive as not to demand a repetition at the 
recurrence of the same word in the same or in a different form. This plan also obviates the 
necessity of referring to any Dictionary, Concordance, or any other book of reference on the 
Old Testament, and saves an immense amount of time and trouble to the student, who for 
any cause may not be able to pursue a course of original investigation. 


The “THesavurus” will be of great benefit to the ordinary English reader of the Bible, 
inasmuch as the literal translation and the Notes in the APPENDICEs will convey and erplain 


the proper rendering of every word. 





London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 





At all Libraries, 1 vol. 8vo, with Two Maps and Four Plans, 21s. 


A HISTORY OF THE INDIAN MUTINY, 


AND OF 
THE DISTURBANCES WHICH ACCOMPANIED IT AMONG 
THE CIVIL POPULATION. 
By T. R. E. HOLMES. 


“Mr. Holmes has approved himself a writer of rare qualities..,...12 his producela series of most 
admirable portraits of the leading heroes.”—British Quarterly Review. 
“ His work is perhaps as good as is possible in dealing with events so close to our own time.”—Contem- 


porary Review. 


“A most readable book, and appears, we think, at an extremely opportune moment. Admirably written 


history.’’—Times of India, 


“Always lucid, often powerful and picturesque... 
—Scotsman, 
“Of these and many other stirring deeds of that heroic time, Mr. Holmes gives a most interesting, 


Campbell’s and Sir Hugh Rese’s campaigns.’ 


impartial, and graphic account.’’—Kcho. 


...Particularly effective is the narrative of Sir Colin 





London: W. H. ALLEN and CO., 13 Waterloo Place. 








as, 


MESSRS. MACLEHOSE AND sony 
PUBLICATIONS, 





TABLES OF EUROPEAN 
HISTORY, LITERATURE, 


AND ART. 


From A.D. 200 to 1852; and of AMERICAN 
HISTORY, LITERATURE, and ART. 


By JOHN NICHOL, M.A. Oxon, LL.D., 


Professor of English Lanzuage and Literature 
University of Glasgow. Z 


Third Edition, revised and great] enlarged, 
8vo, printed in five colours, aeth, 7s 6d. — 


The Tables are clear, and form an admirable 
companion to the student of history, or indeed to 
— who desires to revise his recollection of facts,” 
—Times. 

“Ina word, the great leading facts of European 
history for nearly seventeen hundred years are here 
compressed, wita wonderful clearness, into a single 
slim volume. The book is a triumph of systematiza. 
tion; it embodies the result of great research, and 
will be found an adwirable guide to the student, as 
well as useful for purposes of rapid reference.’— 
Scotsman, 

“* About as convenient a book of reference as could 
be found.” —Spectator. 

7 To the devotees of literature and history Professor 
Nichol’s Tables will be simply invaluable.’’—Leeds 
Mercury. 

“These Tables are marvels of patient work. We 
commend them most cordially to the attention of 
teachers.’’—Schoolma ter, 


“ A great boon to students.”—-Dundee Advertiser, 


PROGRESSIVE RELIGION: 


SERMONS and SELE TIONS from the MANU- 
SCRIPTS of WILLIAM BATHGATE, D.D., 


Kilmamock. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


‘The sermons convey to us the impression that we 
are in the presence of a Scottish Isaac Taylor—one, 
m :reover, in whom is combined the thoughtfulness of 
that Engli+h Christian philosopher, with a richness 
of the emotional na ure, an al vost womanly tender- 
ness of beart, which speaks of birth and breed.ng in 
tbat Border region of Scotland wh‘ch is vocal with 
song and ballad.—North British Daily Mau. 





AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. 


By JOHN CAIRD, D.D., 


Principal and Vice-Chancellor of the University of 
Glasgow, and one of Her Majesty’s Chaplains 
for Scotland. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, Third Thousand, price 10s 6d. 


** A book rich in the results of spcculative study, 
broad in its intellectual grasp, and happy in its 
original suggestiveness. To Dr. Caird we are in- 
debted for a subtle and masterly presentation of 
Hegel’s philosophy in its solution of the problem of 
religion.’’—Edinburgh Review. 


“It is the business of the reviewer to give some 
notion of the book wh‘ch he reviews, either by a con- 
densation of its contents or by collecting the cream in 
the shape of short selected paszages ; but this cannot 
be done with a book like the ore before us, of which 
the argument does not admit of condensation, and 
which is all cream.’’—Academy, 


“It is remarkable also for its marvellous power of 
exposition and graceful subtlety of thought. Hegeli- 
anism bas never appeared so attractive as it appears 
in the clear aud fluent pages of Principal Caird.’’— 
Spectator. 





KANT AND HIS_ ENGLISH 


CRITICS : 


A Comparison of Critical and Empirical 
Philosophy. 

By JOHN WATSON, M.A., LL.D., 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in Queen’s 
University, Kingston, Canada, 
8vo, 12s 6d. 


** Decidedly the best exposition of Kant which we 
have seen in English. We cannot too strongly com 
mend it.’’—Saturday Review. 

“C’est loeuvre d’un penseur ct d’un maitre.”— 
Revue Philosophique. 

“This book is written with clearness and precision, 
and the author is thoroughly impr: gvated with the 
doctrine which he expounds, and makes it as plain 23 
it can be made without becoming other than it is.”’— 
The late Mr. T. H. GREEN, in the Academy. 


JAMES MACLEHOSE and SONS, 
Publishers to the University of Glasgow. 
London: MACMILLAN and CO. 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 
A REAL QUEEN. 


By R. E. FRANCILLON, Author of ‘ Olympia,” &c. 
3 vols. crown 8vo, at all Libraries, 


The CANON’S WARD. By James 


Payn. 3vols.crown 8vo. Atevery Library. 


BEATRIX RANDOLPH. By Julian 


HAWTHORNE, 2 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 


FANCY FREE, &c. By Charles 
Grszon, Author of “ Robin Gray.” 3 vols. crown 
8vo, at all Libraries. 


The NEW ABELARD. By Robert 
BucHanan. 8 vols. crown 8vo. [Shortiy. 


A CASTLE in SPAIN. By James 


De Mitte. Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 3s 6d. 











FRESCOES. By Ouida. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 10s 6d ; and at all Libraries. 


WISDOM, WIT, and PATHOS. 
Selected from the Works of OUIDA. By F. 
SypNEY Morris. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 





WANDA. By Ouida. New and Cheaper 


Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


The SEVEN SAGAS of PREHISTORIC 
_, By J. H. Sroppart. Crown 8yvo, cloth 
extra, 6s. 


The SILVERADO SQUATTERS. By 
R. Lovis SteveENsON, Author of ‘‘ New Arabian 
Nights.’’ With a Frontispiece, crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 63. 

HOW the POOR LIVE. By George R. 
Sims. With 60 LIilustrations by Frederick 
Barnard. Large 4to, ls. 


NURSERY HINTS: a Mother’s Guide 
in Health and Disease. By N. E. Davies, L.R.C.P., 
Author of “One Thousand Medical Maxims,” 
Crown 8vo, 1s; cloth, 1s 6d. 

A ROUNDABOUT JOURNEY. By 
CHaRLES DupLEY WARNER, Author of “ My 
Summer in a Garden.’ Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63. 


NEW VOLUMES of “The MAYFAIR LIBRARY.” 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s 6d each, 
By H. 


PEGASUS RE-SADDLED. 


CHOLMONDELEY-PENNELL, Illustrated by George 
Du Maanrier. 


OURSELVES: Essays on Women. By 


E. Lynn Linton. 

LITTLE ESSAYS: Sketches and 
Characters. By CuarLes Lams. Selected from 
his Letters by Percy Fitzgeratp. Post 8vo, 
cloth limp, 2s 6d. 

The BOOK of the SWORD; being a 
History of the Sword and its Use in all Countries, 
from the Earliest Times. By Ricnarp F. Burton. 
With 300 Illustrations, large 4to, cloth extra, 32s, 


A SHORT HISTORY of OUR OWN 
TIMES. By Justin McCartuy, M.P. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 63. 


ROUND the GALLEY-FIRE. By W. 
CiarK Russet, Author of “The Wreck of the 
*Grosvenor.’”’ Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


IN the HEBRIDES. By C. F. Gordon 
Cummine, Author of “ At Home in Fiji.” With 
Autotype Frontispiece and numerous Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 8s 6d. 


The MACLISE PORTRAIT GALLERY 
of ILLUSTRIOUS LITERARY CHARACTERS; 
with Memoirs by W. Bates, B.A. &5 Portraits 
on India Tint. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 


The GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
One Shilling, Monthly. 
ConTENTS FOR Marca. 
Puiuist1a. By Cecil Power. 
St. JeaNNET. By the Rev. Hugh Macmillan, D.D. 
TRADES, CRAFTS, AND CALLINGS, OLD AND NEw. By 
Edward Whitaker. 
Some Frencu Quotations. By Henry M., Trollope. 
Mortimer Cotuns. By Charles E. Hall. 





























GREEK BRIGAND AND VILLAGE SUPERSTITIONS. By 
Lucy M. T, Garnett. 
Tue New ABeLARD. By Robert Buchanan. (En‘.) 


Scrence Notes. By W. Mattieu Williams, F.R.A.S. 
TaBLE TaLkK. By Sylvanus Urban. 


BELGRAVIA. One Shilling, Monthly. 
Illustrated by P. Macnas, 

CONTENTS FOR Marcu. 
Tue Lover’s CrEED By Mrs, Cashel Hoey. 
CarvatHo. By J. Arbuthnot Wilson. 
A Surpristna Narrative. By Frederick Boyle. 
THE Story OF AN ADvocATE. By Charles Hervey. 
THE SKELETON oF QUEEN ANNE’S GATE, 
A Picturep MeeTina. By Bessie Dill. 
Tat Bore Smiru. By Frank Abell. 
By Basil, Author 





“ Tue WEARING OF THE GREEN.” 
of “ Love the Debt.” 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 





GEORGE ELIOT. 





THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


ESSAYS BY GEORGE _ ELIOT, 
AND LEAVES FROM A NOTE-BOOK, 


Post 8vo, 10s 6d. 


ConTENTs :—Worldliness and Other-Worldliness, The Poet Young—German Wit, Heinrich 
Heine—Evangelical Teaching, Dr. Camming—The Influence of Rationalism, Lecky’s History 
—Natural History of German Life, Riehl—Three Months in Weimar—Address to Working 
Men, by Felix Holt—Leaves from a Note-book, being Notes on Authorship, Judgments on 
Authors, Story-telling, Historic Imagination, Value in Originality, To the Prosaic all Things 
are Prosaic, “ Dear Religions Love,’ We make our own Precedents, Birth of Tolerance, Felix 





qui non potuit, Divine Grace a Real Emanation, “A Fine Excess,” Feeling is Energy. 


*,* This Volume, which was left ready 


corrected for the press, contains all the 


Contributions to Periodical Literature that the Author was willing to have 


republished. 


It also includes some short Essays and Pages from her Note- 


book, which have not hitherto been printed. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





NEW PUBL 


ICATIONS. 





Seventh Edition, 


ALTIORA PB Ff @. 
By LAURENCE OLIPHANT, 


Author of “ Piccadilly,” “ Traits and Travesties,” &c. | 


Crown 8yo, price 6s, 

“Brilliant and delightfal...... The book is one which 
everybody will greedily read and greatly admire.”’— 
Atheneum. 

‘The book is full of humour and drollery.”— 
Saturday Review. 


‘* The whole book sparkles with brilliant dialogue. | 


It is rich in characters...... Itis intricate and ingenious 
in plot.” —London Guardian, 


NORFOLK BROADS and RIVERS; | 


Or, the Waterways, Lagoons, and Decoys of East 
Anglia. By G. CuristoPpHER Davies, Author of 
** The ‘Swan’ and her Crew.” Illustrated with 12 
Full-page Plates. Pust 8vo, lis, 

“This pleasant and instructive volume...... will bo 
welcomed everywhere by all who can relish healthy 
writing upon healthy topics. We recommend it un- 
reservedly.”’—Spectutor. 

‘This charming book...... An excellent modern 
account of the whole district, with sketches of its 
b rds and fish, and of the many curious old fishermen 
and gunners who manage to gain a precarious liveli- 
hood in it. The book is well written and well 
tllustrated.”"—Athenzum. 


In Course of Publication. 


The LIBRARY EDITION of Mr. 
STORMONTH’S DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE, Pronouncing, Etymological, and 
Explanatory. Embracing Scientific and other 
Terms, Numerous Familiar Terms, and a copious 
Selection of Old English Words. By the Rev. 
JAMES STORMONTH. The Pronunciation carefully 
revised by the Rev. P. H. 

Parts I. to V., now ready, price 2s each. 
To be completed in Twelve Monthly Parts. 


PHELP, M.A. Cantab. | 


GRANITE CRAGS. ByC. F. Gordon 
Cummine, Author of “ Fire Fountains,” “A 
| Lidy’s Cruise in a French Man-of-War,” ‘ At 
| Home in Fiji,” &c. 8vo, Illustrated with Eight 
Engravings, price 16s. 
| “She gracefully does the honours of this strange 
| world of giant waterfalls and trees, depicts with 
| graphic pen and brush the savage grandeur of the 
granite precipices, with the gleaming teeth of the 
snowy Sierras as backgrouna of the picture, and 
introduces us to some of the grim humours of the 
| diggers’ camp and the ranchman’s station.”— 
Scotsman. 

“ Miss Gordon Cumming possesses a rare facility for 
investing sketches of travel with interest, and it is 
| enough to say of her latest contribution to descriptive 
— that it is worthy of her reputation.” — 

ilobe. 


| 


LEIBNIZ. By John Theodore Merz. 


Being the New Volume of ‘‘ Blackwood’s Philo- 


sophical Classics for English Readers,” With 
| Portrait, crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 
|READINGS IN RABELAIS. By 


WALTER Besant. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

“The selection is made with equal care and judg- 
ment, and the result is a book that is as pleasant to 
read as it is edifying in perusal...... Mr. Besant’s aim 
has been to illustrate the w.sdom of Rabelais,”— 
Atheneum. 


‘A HANDY TEXT-BOOK on 
MILITARY LAW. Compiled chiefly to assist 
Officers preparing for Examination, also for all 
Officers of the Kegular and Auxiliary Forces, 
specially arranged according to the Syllabus, 
Queen’s Regulations, 1883; comprising also 200 
Examination Questions and Synopsis of parts of 
the Reserve Forces Act, 1882; Militia Act, 1382; 

| and Army Act, 1881. By Major F. Cocnran, 

| Hampshire Regiment, Garrison Instructor, North 
British District. Crown 8vo, price 73 6d, 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and 


SONS, Edinburgh and London. 








DE LA RUE AND CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 


BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 





GENERAL GORDON’S RULE in the SOUDAN, told in his own words. 


8vo, cloth, 


price 7s 6d. 


COLONEL GORDON in CENTRAL AFRICA, 


1874-1879. 


With a Portrait, and Map of the Country. From Original Letters and Documents, 
by George Brrxseck Hitt, D.C.L., Author of the ‘‘ Life of Sir Rowland Hill, K.v.B.,’”’ &. 


Edited 











Fourteenth Edition, 8vo, 


cloth, gilt extra, price 5s. 


The LAWS and PRINCIPLES of WHIST. The 


Standard Work on Whist. By “ Cavenpis#.” 


Greatly Enlarged and Revised throughout. 





NEW and IMPORTANT WORK on WHIST. 
Cap. 8vo, cloth, price 3s 6d. 


The PHILOSOPHY of 


WHIST. By Dr. Pole, 


F.R.S. An Essay on the Scientific and Intellectual Aspects of the Modern Game. 








THOS. DE LA RUE and CO., London. 
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Now ready, PART 2, price 1s, of the SERIAL ISSUE of 
THE ENcCYcLOP2DIC DICTIONARY. 


¢ * ## PART 1 has been TWICE REPRINTED to meet the large demands, and can be had by order from all Booksellers’, 


“A work of immense utility. An encylopedia and dictionary in “The ‘Encyclopzdic’ explanations are really marvels in the 
one.’ —Times. of comprehensiveness and conciseness.” —St. James’s Gazette, 


“ It is thoronghly encyclopsdic in character, and yet has all the ele- 
ments of a comprehensive English dictionary. The advantage of this 
combination is obvious, because not only are the words traced to their 
origin, and their meanings given, but their pronunciation, history, and 
use are carefully marked...... The quotations from classical authors 
in which the use of rare words is shown is likely to prove one of the “TY ‘ . 

ke & ’ he work will form the most perfect and exhaustive di 
iia > sagere features of the work.’’—Ozford Undergraduates uitiiiats Malad, ”-ctteteas Peias ead Oiediiue. 

“It stands pre-eminently before any others that have been hitherto ‘Perhaps the greatest surprise in connection with such a sf@Pendony 
published, and as a book of reference it is invaluable.’’—Public | and valuable work is the fact that the price of each par€ has been 
Opinion. fixed at no higher price than one shilling.’’—Observer. 


*.* The Encyclopedic Dictionary is also issued in Divisional Volumes, price 10s 6d each. Vols. I. to V., now ready ; 
‘Vol. VI, veady shortly. (To be completed in Twelve Volumes.) ‘ 


“This is a most valuable work of reference. Indeed, we know of 
no other which can in auy way compare with it.”—Broad A " 







“The most perfect dictionary we have yet scen.”—Literd® 








—————— 


COMPLETION OF “THE OLD TESTAMENT COMMENTARY.” e 
The OLD TESTAMENT COMMENTARY for ENGLISH READERS. 
Edited by the Right Rev. C. J. ELLICOTT, D.D., Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 
Vol. IV., now ready, price 21s, contains :— 


JOB. By the Rev. STANLEY LEATHES, D.D., Professor | ECCLESIASTES. By the Rev. G. SALMON, D.D., 


of Hebrew, King’s College, London. Regius Professor of Divinity, Trinity College, Dublin. 
PSALMS. By the Rev. A. S. AGLEN, M.A. SONG of SOLOMON. By the Rev. AGLEN, M.A. 
PROVERBS. By the Rev. J. W. NUTT, MA., late} ISAIAH. By the Very Rev. E. H. PLUMPTRE, D.D., Dean 
Fellow of All Souls, Oxford. of Wells. 


*,* Vol. V., completing the Work, is in active preparation, and will be ready shortly. 
*,* A Prospectus, giving full details of the Contents of “The OLD TESTAMENT COMMENTARY” and “The NEW 
TESTAMENT COMMENTARY,” will be forwarded post free on application to the Publishers. 
SECOND EDITION, now ready, price 7s 6d. 


INDIA, the LAND and the PEOPLE. By Sir James Cairn, K.C.B., F.R.S. 


The Right Hon. Jonw Bricut says :—‘‘I have read this book through carefully and with much interest and pleasure. It differs from other book i 
gives, I think, a better idea of the state of the country and the condition of the people than I have found ciowhere™ nee ee 








NEW and REVISED EDITION of Vol. I., now ready, price 12s. 


A HISTORY of MODERN EUROPE. By C. A. Frrrz, M.A., Fellow of University 


College, Oxford. Vol. I. embraces 1792-1814. *,* Volume II in active preparation. 


*,.* In the pregnant of the New and Revised Edition of this Volume the Author has had the advantage of accoss t» the recordsof the English Foreign Office, 
and the narrative has throughout been tested by comparison with these authorities, some extracts of great interest from documents hithe:to unpublished being added 
in the form of notes. The latest Continental authorities, especially the works published by investigators of the archives of Vienna, have also been consulted, and it 
is to be hoped that the narrative has been brought up to the results of the most recent inquiries. : 


ROBERTSON’S LIFE of BRIGHT. 
LIFE and TIMES of JOHN BRIGHT. By W. Rozzrtson. 608 Pages, with 
Etching from the Portrait by W. W. Ouless, R.A. Extra crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


‘* The author has patiently traced every notajje incident of Mr. Bright’s career, and has dealt very fully with all his great orations."—Daily Chronicle. 
** An admirable book is Mr. Robertson’s ‘ mate: Times of John Bright.’ "Scotsman. ° apenas 








THIRD EDITION, price 7s 6d. 


OLIVER CROMWELL, the MAN and his MISSION. By J. Attanson Picton. 
With Steel Portrait. . 
” crore Carlyle, as an ied of Oliver Cromwell, we place the author of this remarkable volume before us,’’—Academy. 





A STORY of PIRATES and the SPANISH MAIN. 
SECOND EDITION, now ready, price 5s. 


TREASURE ISLAND. By R. L. Stevenson. 


“* A book for boys which will be delightful to all grown men who have the sentiment of treasure hunting.’’—Saturday Review. 
** As we follow the narrative of the boy Jim Hawkins, we hold our breath at his dangers, and breathe again at his escapes.”"—Atheneum. 











“ Mr. Stevenson has shown an extraordinary faculty of imagination and dramatic present ition in ‘ Treasure Island.’’’—Standard. 
PART I., now ready, price 1s, of the NEW SERIAL ISSUE. | =e A CL ASSIFIED CATA- 
The BOOK of the HORSE. By Samuvet Sipvey, late LOGUE = CASSELL and 00.’S 
Manager of the Agricultural Hall Horse Show, &c.,&c. With 25 Fac-simile Coloured Plates ONS giving particulars 
f Original Paintings, and 100 Wood K ings. y ° 
ie on of several Hundred Volumes suit- 
“Let buyers of horzes and caneiages invest in ‘THE BOOK OF THE HORSE,’ price a guinea anda able for Special Reading, Educational 
ee wee. to be able to save therea’ter DOUBLE THAT AMOUNT EVERY WEEE in coach-house and stable Purposes, and Presentation, ranging 
*,.* PROSPECTUSES at all Booksellers’, or post free from the Publishers. 10 price from 
PART I. now ready, price 6d, of the NEW and REVISED EDITION of SIXPENCE to TWENTY-FIVE 
> 
CASSELL’S TECHNICAL EDUCATOR. : hl leas 
‘* A work of almost national importance. Working men and prcfessional men will find in it an amount may € Optalned at a ooksellers 
ity of i suits, which i iffiz find 2 ‘ . ’ 
<r bemeane eavonter tt pomentg ehe y d ant-agy , which it would be diffizult to find in much wore or will be sent on request post free 
*,* PROSPECTUSES at all Booksellers’, or post free from the Publishers, to any address. 





CASSELL and COMPANY, LIMITED, Ludgate Hill, London. 


Loxpon: Printed by Jonn CampseE_t, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Midd'esox, at 18 Exeter Street, 
Strand; and Published by him at the “‘ Specraror” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, February 23rd, 1984, 

















